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FOREWORD 


OLICIES governing the salaries of the teaching staff have far-reaching in- 
Prien. in a school system. They influence the quality of children’s learning 

because salary policies help to determine the quality of the personnel 
recruited for teaching. They are a major factor in school finance because a 
large proportion of the school money is used for salaries. Salary policies are 
important in personnel administration because salaries play a dominant role in 
the morale and working relationships of the entire school staff. 

Evidence is unmistakable of a major upward shift in salaries of teachers 
in 1947-48 as compared to 1946-47. Public opinion, aroused by the campaign 
of reporting spearheaded by the National Education Association and by state 
and local associations of teachers, has secured action by legislatures and local 
boards of education. Some states and communities are lagging; some have 
merely made a start toward meeting the emergency now facing the schools; 
others have gone to the limits of their resources in the effort to provide profes 
sional salaries for teachers. These long overdue increases in the amounts of 
money for teachers’ salaries will help in every situation, but in many places 
their maximum value will be lost unless revisions are made in the basic policies 
for using salary funds. 

In the months ahead many local groups will be making improvements and 
clarifying doubtful points in recently adopted salary schedules. Others will be 
drafting entirely new schedules. This bulletin will be helpful to committees of 
teachers, school administrators, and others in dealing with technical phases of 
salary scheduling. It is a careful analysis of existing salary schedules and is 
practical rather than theoretical ; it deals with the “how” rather than with the 
“why” of the many practices it reports. 

Local teachers associations all over the United States have taken the lead in 
efforts to increase the amounts of teachers’ salaries and to improve the general 
policies for salary administration. Working in cooperation with school adminis- 
trators and boards of education, using the working tools and background 
information available from state associations and the National Education 
Association, these local associations will render further service in the coming 
months and years. 

Salary schedules for teachers are social inventions that have been developed 
by insight and ingenuity to meet the problems of personnel administration in 
the schools. Today’s schedules, as summarized in this bulletin, represent the 
limit of today’s thinking but set no limit on what may be developed to- 
morrow. The public will gain further insight into the response of individuals 
to economic and social incentives and develop deeper appreciation of the profes- 
sional and social services rendered by educators. Salary schedules may be ex- 
pected to change and improve in the light of increasing knowledge and under- 
standing by teachers of their own obligations and by the profession of what 
constitutes acceptable professional preparation and standards. 


WI tarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association 
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In 1921, when the National Education As- 
sociation first went on record in favor of a 
single schedule of salaries for elementary and 
high-school teachers of equal qualifications, not 
more than a handful of pioneering school 
systems had adopted schedules of this type. 
Twenty years later, in 1940-41, only 31.3 
percent of the cities reporting in the Research 
Division’s salary study had single schedules 
or preparation schedules, as they are also 
F called). But in the six years that followed, the 
proportion doubled. In 1946-47, single sched- 
F ules made up 63.9 percent of the total number 

reported in the Research Division’s biennial 
: study." 

The 1946-47 salary questionnaire included 
a page for reporting minimum and maximum 
salaries, and asked also for duplicate copies 
of the officially adopted schedule. About half 
of the superintendents reporting the use of 
single schedules provided duplicate copies of 
their schedules. It is this group of replies which 
is represented in this bulletin. 

Table 1 shows the distribution by size of 
city. It indicates that the sample is relatively 
much larger for the large cities than for the 
small ones. The group numbers used in Table 
| to indicate city size are used thruout the 
bulletin. 

TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF 452 


SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES BY 
SIZE OF CITY 





Cities reporting Schedules analyzed 
a single salary _- 

















Group number and - 
; schedule in Percent 
a of 1946-47 Number (of col- 
ities umn 2) 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 
I, Over 100,000...... 57 69.5% 49 86.0% 
II. 30,000 to 100,000... 148 70.8 91 61.5 
III. 10,000 to 30,000... 279 64.9 143 51.3 
IV. 5,000 to 10,000... 221 59.6 104 47.1 
V. 2,500 to 5,000.... 214 61.8 65 30.4 
Total . 919 63.9% 452 49.2% 





Aim and Method 


The chief purpose of this bulletin is to pro- 
vide for salary committees and for individuals 
as much information as possible on the specific 
provisions in existing single salary schedules, 
covering many of the points on which decisions 





I. Introduction 





should be made when salary policies are being 
drafted. Documentary analysis and extended 
tabular presentation have been used in sum 
marizing the data. 

Much of the material presented deals with 
minute details but the point of view of the 
report is that no detail of a salary policy is 
a petty detail and that every item is worthy of 
careful consideration. The problem has been 
one of selection and condensation, so as to re- 
port as much as possible of the kind of infor- 
mation that salary committees find useful. 

Salary policies often reveal the push and 
pull of conflict and compromise that have gone 
into their preparation. Without taking sides 
on all issues, there is more editorial comment 
in the report than usually is found in the 
RESEARCH BULLETIN. Such opinions and eval- 
uations as are expressed represent the current 
thinking of the Research Division staff but 
obviously do not represent official policy of 
the National Education Association, except 
on the matters which have been voted upon 
by the Representative Assembly. 

In general, the report deals much less with 
amounts of salary than with relationships and 
with the provisions for initiating the schedule 
and administering the salaries specified. To 
the extent that amounts of salary are reported, 
it is recognized that the year that has passed, 
since the 1946-47 schedules were collected, 
has been a period of rapid change. As this 
bulletin goes to press, preliminary reports show 
that for cities in Groups I and II the minimum 
salaries for 1947-48 are about $375 higher 
on the average than in 1946-47 and maxi- 
mum salaries are averaging about $675 higher. 


Definitions 


Several words and phrases used often in 
salary scheduling are listed and defined briefly 
in a glossary in the appendix to show the 
meanings ascribed to these terms in this bulle- 
tin. 

In the text the word “schedule” is used to 
refer either to the salary policy (e.g., “the pro- 
visions of the schedule”) or to the document 
in which the policy is recorded (e.g., “the 
schedule was mimeographed”’). 


‘National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Salaries of City-School Employees, 1946-47.” Research Bulletin 25:22; 


) February 1947, 
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A real salary-schedule policy includes more 
than a bare listing of salary classes and salary 
amounts. It includes statements of policy on 
such topics as placement of new appointees, 
conditions governing progress within the salary 
classes and from one class to another, and the 
transition of present teachers from former sal- 
aries to the new salary schedule. A number 
of the schedules analyzed, however, did not 
include these explanatory items. 

Several terms are used interchangeably to 
identify schedules of the type analyzed in this 
bulletin. “Preparation schedule” is more ac- 
curately descriptive and ‘“‘single schedule” is 
more logically comparable to the traditional 
“position schedule” than is the more familiar 
term, “single salary schedule.” The latter 
title is so generally accepted, however, that 
it is used in this report. As interpreted by the 
Research Division, any schedule that makes 
no distinction between elementary and high 
schools in the pay of “regular” classroom 
teachers of equal qualifications is a single salary 
schedule. It may pay higher salaries to men 
than to women, lower or higher salaries to 
certain special positions such as vocational 
teachers, higher salaries to white teachers than 
to Negroes, higher salaries to junior-college 
teachers than to other secondary teachers, and 
salaries for administrators that have no refer- 
ence to preparation and that differentiate be- 
tween elementary and secondary schools. Also, 
the term is applied to the occasional schedule 
that recognizes only one level of preparation 
and gives no salary recognition for qualifica- 
tions that exceed the minimum. 


Scope and Format of Schedules 
Analyzed 


Table 2 shows that a third of the 452 sched- 
ules analyzed dealt only with salaries of class- 
room teachers. Only 40.5 percent included spe- 
cific salary provisions for administrators such 
as principals and for supervisory officers, the 
proportion being much higher in the Group I 
cities and consistently lower for each popula- 
tion group. About a tenth of the schedules 
made definite salary provisions for certain 
special assignments other than administrators— 
such positions as teachers of the handicapped, 
or of vocational subjects, or athletic coaches. 
Provisions of this type were also included in 


many of the schedules that included admin; 
trators as well.? 

More than two-thirds of the schedules , 
amined were in mimeographed form; a { 
were printed; nearly 10 percent were ay, 
able only in typewritten form. The casy; 
editing evident on many of these documer; 
suggested a lack of serious attention on ap 
body’s part to what might be thought of as 
basic record of schoolboard policy. Only 4 
percent of these statements carried the nan» 
of both the city and the state in which th 
schedule was operative; nearly 16 percent , 
ried no identification at all, the location havyiy, 
been written in by employees of the Resear 
Division from the questionnaire reply wi 
which the schedule was enclosed. 

About a tenth of the schedules carried | 
formation to show both the date of adoptiv; 
by the board of education and the date whe 
the salaries went into effect. The date 
adoption only was given for 28 percent; |' 
percent showed the effective date only; a 
about a third bore a date that might ha 
been either the date of adoption, the effectiy 
date, or the date when the schedule was repr 
duced. No date at all was given on 15 percen: 
of the schedules. 

The dates that were given reflected thy 
great amount of recent activity in the revisio 
of schedules. Only 6 percent were issued b. 
fore 1945 and two-thirds were adopted o: 
revised in 1946 or very early in 1947. 

As stated earlier, the schedules vary great 
in the amount of explanatory detail. No coun 
was made of the schedules that might be 
garded as comprehensive, in the sense that in 
formation was recorded for most of the top 
covered by this analysis, but those that p: 
vided practically nothing in addition to t 
bare bones of a salary classification were ident 
fied. This number represented slightly mor 
than a fourth—the 29 percent in which 
fewer than fifty words of explanation we: 
included. 

School administrators who year after yea 
comply with the Research Division’s continu 
ing requests for copies of salary schedules ma 
grow weary of welldoing. This may accoun' 
in small part for the fact that only about ha! 
the superintendents reporting single salar 
schedules sent copies. But it seems unlike! 
that the 452 who sent schedules sent anythin: 


*See Table 10 for further details on specific positions covered by the schedules. 
{73 ] 
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TABLE 2.—SCOPE AND FORMAT OF 452 SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES 








Percent of schedules of the type indicated 










































pt 
G soup 8 Group II Coe III GroupIV Group V Total 
whe Scope and format 49 143 (104 65 (452 
sched- heats sched- sched- sched- sched- 
te ules ules) ules) ules) ules) ules 
t: | 2 3 4 5 6 7 
» al 
i. Personnel covered by schedule: 
have a. Regular classroom teachers only. . : 8.2% 34.1% 38.4% 33.7% 43.1% 33.9% 
Cty b. Regular classroom teachers, plus mention of positions fixed by 
ul . . . 
special action of board of education 0.0 5.5 16.8 26.9 29.2 16.8 
epri ¢. Regular classroom teachers, plus mention of definite salaries for one 
rcer or more special nonadministrative assignments (may also include 
“st provisions as in item b)........ + Pe ee » 42 6.6 8.4 11.5 7.7 M 
d. Regular classroom teachers, plus mention of definite salaries for one 
: +} or more administrative assignments (may also include provisions 
til as in items b andc)........ 
ISi( 


Schedule document: 
a. Form in which distributed: 
































le 4,» ee os . 18.4 12.0 2.1 0.0 0.0 5.1 
a Mimeographed....... . _ 69.4 73.6 91.6 83.7 86.2 83.0 
Typed , ; 0 9.9 6.3 16.3 13.8 9.9 
, Cc ombinations of the foregoing. . 10.2 4.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 
Cat b. Identification of school system: 
‘oun State and community both named 34.7 54.9 53.1 39.4 36.9 16.0 
: Community named but not state 42.9 25.3 30.8 52.9 44.6 38.1 
e ie No identification at all.......... 2.4 19.8 16.1 7.7 18.5 15.9 
t in c. Type of information given as to date of schedule: 
opi Date of adoption and effective date both given. . 12.2 16.5 7.0 9.6 3.1 9 
an i eins 8.6 24.2 28.7 29.8 26.1 fe 
pr Effective date only......... 20.4 15.4 11.9 14.4 18.5 15.0 
id Date given not identifiable as being either - adoption or effective 
hhc wh kbs eC e0d0 6a5-00 H0 00 ‘ Fale ieaie 32.7 34.0 37.7 26.0 29.2 32 
enti No date given........... 6.1 9.9 14.7 20.2 23.1 15.3 
nore d. Distribution of dates reported (date of adoption where indicated): 
, ith ib. v.90 ico aoe — 2.1 2.2 2.8 1.0 4.6 2.4 
hich a a ree acs 6.1 3.3 4.9 1.0 3.1 3.5 
Cds did Ghss6dasebdas viene 10.2 13.2 12.6 15.3 7.7 12.4 
vert DDE. ge nein deca 71.4 68.1 62.9 62.5 60.0 64.4 
| re ee ee -—- 4.1 3.3 2.1 0.0 1.5 2.0 
; e. iiienters a a hedule document includes less than fifty 
vei words of explanation in addition to basic salary schedule... . 8.6 33.0 21.7 33.7 30.8 28.8 
Int 3. Information included in schedu'e document in addition to basic sched 
ma\ ule and explanation of administration: 
aan TION J wigs soca vcnd vas sdeceveseses 20.4 11.0 24.5 24.0 20.0 20.6 
b. Requirements set by the school system as to amounts 5 of prepara- 
half tion prerequisite to various positions 8.2 14.3 9.1 Pull 10.8 10.0 
as c, Requirements set by the school system as to experience prerequisite 
ar) to employment............. sign begat LN 1.1 11.0 10.5 5.8 Be 8.4 
kelly d. Payroll procedure—number of pay de as ckedwes cay : 10.2 3.3 12.6 12.5 6.2 9.5 
é e. Policy as to sabbatical leave. . 12.2 Be 9.1 2.9 0.0 6.4 
Mn f. Age specified at which retire ment is s compulsory 4.1 3.3 5.6 3.9 3.1 4.2 
g. Provisions on transportation allowances provided for certain 
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procedures, each were included in about 10 
percent of the schedules. Other provisions, in- 
cluded less frequently, related to sabbatical 
leave, compulsory retirement ages, and trans- 
portation allowances. 

The practice of including rules on sick 
leave, sabbatical leave, payroll procedures, 
tenure, retirement, and related items in a 
salary-schedule document seems open to ques- 
tion, altho the practice is not unusual. Such 
information might be more appropriately 
recorded in a comprehensive statement of per- 
sonnel policy that would also include informa- 
tion on standards of selection and appointment, 
contracts, duties and responsibilities, plans for 
promotion, and general conditions of employ- 
ment. Where no general statement is available 
it doubtlessly is better to accompany the salary 
schedule with information on such related 
matters than to fail entirely to make these 
policies a matter of formal public record. 


Organization of the Report 


The plan of the study and the scope and 
general characteristics of the schedules ana- 
lyzed are outlined in this first section. 


The second section deals with relations| 
of minimum and maximum salaries and ;; 
ments in the basic salary schedule for 


room teachers reported for all of the 45) 


schedules. 

The third section deals with the admi; 
tration of the basic salary schedule apply; 
to classroom teachers. It consists of an , 
tended tabular outline showing the freque; 
of various provisions according to cit) 
accompanied by text discussion. 

The fourth section includes tabula: 
lines and discussion of schedule provisions 4, 
plying to principals, other administrative « 
supervisory officers, special teachers, and 


various other positions and assignments men. 


tioned in salary schedules. 

A final section proposes a suggested out!i: 
for a salary policy and includes a few add 
tional general recommendations. 

Appendix A presents a glossary of term: 


Appendix B lists the cities from which thy 


schedules came that were used in the analysis 
The text includes a number of quotations fr 


the schedules but individual cities are identi. 


fied only in Appendix B. 
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I. Salary Classes and Relationships within the Basic Salary Schedule 


This section deals with the salary classes 
found in the 452 single salary schedules ana- 
lyzed, amounts and relationships of minimum 
and maximum salaries, the size and spacing 
of increments, and certain other items related 
to the basic salary schedule. 


Salary Classes 


The distinguishing characteristic of the 
single salary schedule is that the salary class 
to which a classroom teacher is assigned de- 
pends on the professional qualifications of the 
teacher rather than the school level or assign- 
ment. With few exceptions, those qualifications 
are expressed as levels of professional prepara- 
tion attained, such as: 


Class A. Teachers without degrees 

Class B. Teachers with bachelor’s degrees 

Class C. Teachers with master’s degrees 

Class D. Teachers with master’s degrees and 
one additional year of graduate study. 


Endless variations of this general scheme 
are found. Titles of the classes may refer to 
years of college work, semester hours, quarter 
hours, or weeks of preparation. Only two 
classes may be provided, or the number may 
range up to six or seven. There may be inter- 
mediate classes for fractions of a year’s prep- 
aration. The highest class may be “teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees,” or the lowest class 
may be “teachers without master’s degrees.” 
Equivalents for degrees are often recognized. 

As Table 3 shows, the pattern found most 
often among the 452 schedules was a four- 
level classification, altho almost as many had 
only three salary classes. In cities of popula- 
tion Groups I and II, three classes were found 
more often than any other number. The larger 
cities, Groups I and II, showed greater di- 
versity—more schedules with one or two 
classes, and more schedules with five classes or 
more—than was noted for the smaller cities in 
Groups III, IV, and V. 

A cross tabulation to show the number of 
salary classes in relation to the lowest level of 
preparation recognized showed that the sched- 
ules beginning relatively low on the scale of 


_ Professional preparation tended to have rela- 
' tively large numbers of salary classes. The 


figures follow: 
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Of the schedules in which the lowest salary class 
was based on less than three years of prepara- 
tion (47 percent of all the schedules analyzed) : 


0.9 percent had two salary classes 

5.7 percent had three salary classes 

64.0 percent had four salary classes 

29.4 percent had five salary classes or more 


Of the schedules in which the lowest salary class 
was based on three years of preparation or less 
than four years (39 percent of all the schedules 
analyzed) : 


3.4 percent had two salary classes 

73.6 percent had three salary classes 

19.1 percent had four salary classes 

3.9 percent had five salary classes or more 


Of the schedules in which the lowest salary class 
was based on four years of preparation or more 
(14 percent of all the schedules analyzed) : 


83.3 percent had two salary classes 

8.3 percent had three salary classes 

6.7 percent had four salary classes 

1.7 percent had five salary classes or more. 


Many of the schedules which included sal- 
ary classes recognizing two or three years of 
preparation stated that these salaries applied 
only to emergency teachers or to teachers of 
long service already employed. In some sched- 
ules the starting salaries were omitted from 
these substandard salary classes and salary 
steps were shown only for the upper levels 
of experience. The apparent reason for in- 
cluding these classes in the schedules was to 
show rate of progress and maximum salaries 
for teachers already in service with less prep- 
aration than required by current standards. 

The master’s degree or equivalent was 
the highest level of preparation recognized by 
79 percent of the schedules. About 10 per- 
cent provided higher salaries to recognize a 
sixth year of preparation and about 6 perccnt 
gave salary recognition for the doctor’s degree. 
The proportion recognizing the doctor’s de- 
gree was much higher in schedules of Group I 
cities than in others—20 percent, as compared 
with 7 percent in Group II and lower per- 
cents in other groups. 

Because questions often arise about recog- 
nizing equivalents for degrees, note was made 
of the language of the schedules on this point. 
Some of the schedules made no reference to 
degrees at all, but named the salary classes in 
terms of number of years or number of credits. 
Other schedules mentioned the degree and 
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terme 
a full 
times 








Lowest leve) of preparation recognized by the schedule: 
2.2 K 3.8 
44 % 3.8 

39.5 d 30.8 
0.0 3.5 2.9 
5.5 J 16.3 

31.9 od 27.9 
2.2 

14.3 
0.0 


One year above ~% school or less. ...... 


i 


Two yuase 

Less than three years 

Three years ‘ 

Without degree, or less than four years 
Four years or bachelor’s degree. . 

Bache!or’s degree, no equivalent mentioned... 
Without master’s degree 


tice is 
analy: 


_ 
PP OS eK 
CNK De nN eFNO 
wm 
i) 
sIUOnN Nin 


na 


the si 


Se > 
Se 
on 
o 


were 
credit 
iratio 
sched 
hour 
mum 


Highest level of preparation recognized by schedule: 


Four years or bachelor’s degree. . aid : , 7 1.1 
Bachelor's degree, no equivalent mentioned . ate . 0.0 
Five years or master's degree + tees «sdebea ae 14.3 
Master's degree, no equivalent mentioned... . , . 64.8 

‘ewes 12.1 
EE Pe Pe a ae bide seat ’ 1.1 
OE RR ie PR pe” SR . aes CaN . 0.0 
Doctor's degree, no equivalent mentioned : "3 4) . 6.6 


= & bt 
ucwre OOH 
x2OoONeKR OC” 


Recognition or nonrecognition of equivalents for degrees: 

Four-year (B.A.) sa!ary class: For 
Four years or credit equivalent és ‘ traiais 
Bachelor's degree, no equivalent mentioned. ae ‘ | 

Five-year (M.A.) salary class: mum ¢ 
Five years or credit equivalent mee 3 3 
Master's degree, no equivalent mentioned ‘ J , x 53. 3 WI 


Separate minimums and maximums set for salary classes based on blocks ‘ustif 
of credits representing approximately the following proportions of a USTIE| 
full year of preparation: basis 

One-half year tebe . . d 13.5 ‘ 1 The 

One-third year get can ; a x 4.8 ' ! 

One-fifth year eee ° ° e. 2.9 . report 

Other fractions, or not clear , , . 3.8 ; ahi 
ac 


Total schedules having salary classes based on fractions of a year of ) prepa 
26.4% 21.7% 25.0% % , 
prepa: 


result 


efficie 








added some statement to indicate that equiva- bachelor’s degree would permit higher plac Be 
lents might be recognized. ment only for teachers who could report ¢! ry 
As Table 3 shows, about a third of the completion of an earned master’s degree. 
schedules described the salary classes in lan- A few schedules that recognized no equi 
guage that indicated that equivalents for de- lent for the bachelor’s or master’s degree mai’ 
grees were recognized. Many variations were a concession by providing intermediate class” 
noted that do not appear in the table. For ex- with slightly lower salaries, for “four \e." 
ample, it was not uncommon to require a without degree” and “five years without 1: 
degree for placement in the four-year salary _ ter’s degree.” The number of these was simi 
class but to accept equivalents for the master’s —about 3 percent at the bachelor’s degree lev" 
degree. The converse was also true; some and about 5 percent at the master’s degre 
schedules that recognized equivalents for the _ level. 
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In connection with equivalents for degrees, 
st was noted that special plans are sometimes 
provided for evaluating the professional prepa- 
‘ation of vocational teachers. Because it is hard 





Toul Hato find enough teachers who combine academic 
chet degrees and actual occupational experience, 
ules 





suitable experience is sometimes accepted in lieu 
of part of the desired college work. Provisions 
that make it possible to classify vocational 
Nteachers above the class determined by their 
‘academic preparation alone were found in 14 
percent of the Group I schedules, 12 percent 
in Group II, 4 percent in Group III, and 3 
percent in Group IV. 











Mention has been made of the fact that in- 
termediate salary classes, recognizing less than 
a full year of academic preparation, are some- 
times provided. As Table 3 shows, this prac- 
tice is followed in 24 percent of the schedules 
analyzed, larger proportions being found in 
the smaller cities. Such intermediate classes 
were most frequently based on half years of 
credit; occasionally they were limited to prep- 

Paration beyond the bachelor’s degree. A few 
schedules recognized each separate semester 
hour of credit, so that minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries and all intermediate steps might 

be fixed in terms of some such provision as: 















For each hour of approved credit beyond the basic 
training requirement add $8 per credit to a maxi- 
/mum of ninety additional semester hours. 







While unusual local circumstances may 
justify such academic bookkeeping, a broader 
"basis of salary classification seems preferable. 
"The NEA Salary Committee, in its 1940 
S report, suggested that a year is required to 
Hachieve any significant program of teacher 
preparation, and that a full year of advanced 
preparation might reasonably be expected to 
‘result in some degree of increased insight and 
)eficiency by the teacher, whereas a single sum- 
jmer session or a single course alone would 
Soffer less promise of higher professional skill. 














Form of Presentation of Salary 
Schedule 






More than two-thirds of the schedules 
)showed the basic salary schedule in detailed 
Ssteps, in a form similar to that indicated in 












Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1940. p. 20. 





AP ORME at 


Figure 1. The proportion showing the detailed 
steps was about the same in all population 
groups. The other one-third reported minimum 
and maximum salaries and the number and 
size of the increments but omitted the year- 
by-year listing. 

Altho at first thought the method of pres- 
entation may seem unimportant, there is much 
to be said for insisting on a step-by-step listing 
that recognizes each separate salary in each 
salary class as a specific amount. 


One reason for having such a listing of 
salaries is to avoid ambiguities that are almost 
inevitable when expressions such as “teachers 
without degrees receive not more than $3500,” 
or “add $200 for master’s degree” are substi- 
tuted for a full statement of the minimum, 
intermediate, and maximum salaries intended 


There are other reasons for presenting this 
detailed array of salaries: (a) the relation- 
ships between the salary classes are clearly 
shown, so that the adjustments to be made in 
advancing from one class to another can be 
foreseen; (b) misunderstandings as to place- 
ment of new teachers may be avoided; and (c) 
full recognition is given to the fact that the 
salary specified for any given experience step 
is as much a part of the schedule as the mini- 
mum and maximum. The common practice of 
suspending increments which prevailed during 
the depression of the 1930’s might have been 
avoided if more thought had been given to the 
necessity of recognizing the unity of the sched- 
ule as a whole. As in a state minimum-salary 
schedule, the salary for any given salary step 
is the minimum salary for a teacher with that 
amount of recognized experience and that level 
of professional preparation. 

Another point that deserves mention in 
considering the form of presentation is the 
occasional practice of listing salaries on a 
monthly basis. This causes no difficulty if the 
number of months in the school term is also 
given but schedules that report monthly sala- 
ries seldom mention the number of months 
that the salary is to be paid. Such a schedule 
sent to a prospective applicant is almost mean- 
ingless, but the confusion could easily ~ be 
avoided by a few words of explanation. 


‘National Education Association, Committee on Salaries. Problems and Principles in the Scheduling of Teachers Salaries. 
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Minimum and Maximum Salaries In the Group I schedules, the median of 
and Relationships the minimum salaries for teachers in the five- 
year level of preparation was 5.5 percent 
Table 4 shows medians of minimum salaries higher than the four-year median of mini- 
and medians of maximum salaries scheduled mums, and the median for the three-vear 
for teachers at three different levels of prepara- class was lower than the four-year class by 
tion. The number of schedules on which each 5,9 percent. Maximum salaries showed a 
median is based is also shown. slightly wider spread. Similar figures are 
There is much less difference between Group shown for each group. (See items 5 and 6 of 

| and Group V cities in the medians shown in ‘Table 4.) 
Table 4 than is shown in the comparisons of For many years students of salary sched- 
median salaries actually paid, as reported for ules have been urging a wider spread between 
much larger samples of cities.» The sample of minimum and maximum salaries; the sugges- 
small cities represented in Table 4 evidently tion is often made that the maximum should 
represents a selection in the direction of high _ be at least twice the minimum.* The schedules 














salaries; these figures are less valid for com- analyzed for this study do not, on the average, 
Fparison of one group with another than for meet this proposed standard. Item 7 in Table 
comparison within groups. 4 shows for each salary class the relationship 







2 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Salaries of City-School Employees, 1946-47.” Research Bulletin 25:6-10: 
February 1947. Median salaries, ‘‘all regular classroom teachers,” as follows: Group I, $3064; Group II, $2458; Group III, 
$2299: Group IV, $2121; Group V, $2044. 

8 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules—Part II: Drafting 
the Schedule.” Research Bulletin 14:69: March 1936. 










TABLE 4.—RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIANS OF CERTAIN MINIMUM AND 
MAXIMUM SALARIES IN 452 SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES‘ 









GroupI Group II oe Ill GroupIV Group V Total 

(49 (91 (14 (104 (65 (452 
Item sched-  sched- i. sched- sched- sched- 
ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) 


2 3 4 5 7 






























1 6 














Number of schedules for which median of the minimum salaries 
could be calculated: 







Three years’ preparation or no degree........ eieees , 35 66 117 81 54 353 
Four years’ preparation or bachelor’s degree : , =" 49 91 140 102 63 445 
Five years’ preparation or master’s degree. . he =e 46 91 139 99 60 435 





Py 


Median of the minimum salaries (bonus, if any, not included): 























Three years’ preparation or no degree tne . $1,570 $1,525 $1,548 $1,484 $1,510 $1,527 
Four years’ preparation or bachelor’s degree. . ——e 1,669 ,641 1,676 1,650 1,685 1,664 
Five years’ preparation or master’s degree ; apts 1,760 1,765 1,810 1,742 1,800 1,778 
3. Number of schedules for which the median of the maximum salaries 
could be calculated: 
Three years’ training or no degree...... og he ie 44 75 127 88 58 392 
Four years’ preparation or bachelor’s degree ~} ah 49 91 143 104 64 5 
Five years’ preparation or master's degree nie A 46 91 142 101 61 
4. Median of the maximum salaries (bonus, if any, not included): 
Three years’ preparation or no degree... ; $2,633 $2,383 $2,242 $2,088 $2,033 $2,235 
Four years’ preparation or bachelor’s degree Pic . 2,963 2,650 2,538 2,440 2,386 2,541 
Five years’ preparation or master's degree A 3,200 2,821 2,745 2,628 2,670 2,77 
5. Relationships among medians of minimum salaries, with salary at 
four-year level as 100.0: 
Three years’ training or no degree... .. oe a ‘ 94.1 92.9 92.4 89.9 89.6 91.8 
Four years’ preparation or bachelor’s degree......... ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Five years’ preparation or master's degree........... . 105.5 107.6 108.0 105.6 106.8 106.9 
6. Relationships among medians of maximum salaries, with salary at 
four-year level as 100.0: 
Three years’ preparation or no degree. .... Se Pr eae ees 88.9 89.9 88.3 85.6 85.2 88.0 
Four years’ preparation or bachelor’s degree. ... . . PURE 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Five years’ preparation or master’s degree............... 108.0 106.5 108.2 107.7 111.9 109.1 





~ 


Relationship of median maximum to median minimum salaries, 
with median of minimum salaries as 100.0: 

Three years’ preparation or no degree............... the Sie iebin 167.7 156.3 144.8 140.7 134.6 146.4 
Four years’ preparation or bachelor’s degree. ...... hatese 177.5 161.5 151.4 147.9 141.6 152.7 
Five years’ preparation or master’s degree 181.8 159.8 151.7 150.9 148.3 156.0 














* For schedules that included sex differentials, salaries of women teachers were tabulated. The maximums tabulated were 
i normal maximums, omitting the superior-service maximums scheduled in a few cities. 
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TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING RELATIONSHI]p 
BETWEEN MAXIMUM FOR FIVE-YEAR (M.A.) SALARY CLASS TO MINIMuUy 
FOR FOUR-YEAR (B.A.) SALARY CLASS, 182 SINGLE SAL/ RY SCHEDULE; 





Index of relationshi 
(Percent that the maximum sala 
minimum salary in the four-year class) 


ry in the = class was of the (49 (9 


Number of schedules with relationships showy 





GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV GroupV 7,, 
i (143 (104 (65 45) 

sched- sched- sched- sched- sched- gh, 

ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) 





1 


2 3 4 5 6 > 





Index intervals (minimum of four-year salary class equals 100.0): 


250.0 or more.... 
240.0 — 249.9.... 
230.0 — 239.9. . 
220.0 — 229.9. 


210.0 — 219.9 
200.0 — 209.9.... 
190.0 — 199.9 
180.0 — 189.9. 


170.0 — 179.9. ... 

160.0 — 169.9... 

150.0 — 159.9...... 

140.0 — 149.9... 

Per Is ale gas oh ces 

120.0 - 129.9...... 

110.0 - 119.9. ...... 

Highest differential observed.............. 
Median relationship 


Lowest differential observed 


Number of schedules for which relationship was recorded ¢ 














48 50 29 15 





® Was limited to schedules that also included specific salary rates for administrative and supervisory officers as summar 


Table 11. 


Note: The index numbers can be read as percents by disregarding the basic 100.0 in each number. For example, in t 


Group | schedules the maximum salary in the five-year salary class was from 140.0 to 149.9 percent higher than the minimun 
salary in the four-year salary class. The greatest differential was noted in a schedule in which the five-year maximum was | 404 


percent higher than the four-year minimum; the median differential was 90 percent and the lowest differential was 49.7 percen 





between the median of maximum salaries and 
the median of minimum salaries. For Group I 
schedules, the median maximum for the five- 
year class was 82 percent higher than the 
median minimum for the same class. The cor- 
responding figures were consistently lower for 
each lower population group and for each 
lower level of preparation. 

It should be recognized that the relation- 
ships of medians shown in Table 4 obscure the 
differences among separate schedules. In Table 
5 a slightly different approach is made, in 
which separate calculations of relationships of 
maximum to minimum salaries were reported 
for 182 schedules only (the schedules used also 
in the preparation of Table 11, appearing 
in a later section). The relationship shown is 
that between the maximum salary for the five- 
year salary class and the minimum salary for 
the four-year salary class; this represents the 
range of the two classes that are most com- 


* lbid., p. 62, 67, 68. 


monly found in all single salary schedules. | 
one Group I schedule the five-year maximu 
was 146.4 percent higher than the four-y: 
minimum. The opposite extreme was a scii 


ule in which the difference was only 49. 


percent. The median difference was 90) »: 
cent. Similar relationships, shown for ea 
population group, may be helpful to |o 
salary committees in appraising local sala 
proposals. 

When the figures in Tables 4 and 5 we: 
compared with somewhat similar figures | 
earlier years, it was found that there was !*: 
spread between minimum and maximum | 


1946-47 than was found in 1930-31.* Durin; 
the war years the cost-of-living adjustmen’ 


usually brought greater proportional increas 
to minimum salaries than to maximum salarit: 
The continued emphasis on raising the !ev' 
of minimum salaries has diverted attentio’ 
from the fact that maximum salaries oft’ 
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SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES 


> 


TABLE 6.—SALARY DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN SALARY CLASSES, 45 
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have not been increased in proportion to the 
salaries of beginners. 

Table 6 gives a distribution of figures for 
separate cities, showing differences between 
salary classes, not in percents but in dollars, 
both in minimum and in maximum salaries, for 
schedules from each population group. In 
Group I cities, for example, in the schedules 
in which there was a differential, the median 
difference between the five-year class and 
four-year class was $115 at the minimum and 
$282 at the maximum. 

In view of the substantial increases in the 
basic minimum and maximum salaries since 
the 1946-47 salaries were reported, larger 
differentials than those shown in Table 6 
would be necessary in order to maintain the 
same relationships with the basic salaries. 

Table 6 also includes figures on another 
point in reference to minimum salaries. The 
typical practice, found in 88 percent of the 
schedules, was to provide higher starting sala- 
ries for the five-year or master’s degree salary 
class than for the four-year class. Each group 
of cities, however, included a few schedules 
in which the starting salaries were no higher 
for the master’s degree than for the bachelor’s 
degree; the recognition either being deferred 
until the maximum was reached, or being in- 
troduced at some intermediate stage. This prac- 
tice was more frequent in the Group I cities, 
where thirteen schedules or 27 percent gave no 
initial recognition of the master’s degree, and 
was least frequent in Group V, where it was 
found in 6 percent of the schedules. Such a 
provision seems hard to justify, as it offers no 
incentive to the teacher-in-training to extend 
his period of preparation, and defers the re- 
ward for superior preparation until late in the 
teacher’s period of service. 


Schedule Increments 


The differences between the successive sal- 
ary steps are known as increments. The typical 
practice is for the teacher to receive the in- 
crement each year, thereby proceeding from 
one salary step to the next, from the date of 
first appointment until the maximum step 
is reached. 

Table 7 gives various items of informa- 
tion about the size, number, and spacing of in- 
crements, basing the information on the four- 
year salary class. 


6 bid, p. 71. 


The size of the increments varied {;...§ 


over $200 a year to less than $20, with +), 
median at $109 for the Group I cities and » 
$66 for the two groups of small cities. 

Thirteen increments were the median » 
ber for the Group I cities; in Group \, +, 
median number was ten. When a simil,; 
analysis of salary schedules was made 
1934-35 salary schedules, it was found 
nine or ten increments were typical for Group 
I and II, and that eight increments were ty, 
cal for Groups IV and V.° Lengthening 9; 
the increment span has been advocated 
many students of salary scheduling, who | 
to the bad effect on morale of reaching a sa 
plateau at an early age. 

Various efforts to meet this problen 
found in salary schedules. One device, not 
in 8 percent of the schedules, is to provide i: 
crements that are farther apart in the late; 
years of service, after a first maximum has bee; 
reached by annual increments. Fifteen of thy 
schedules—3 percent—provided for more t! 
twenty increments, thus extending salary 
growth thru a substantial part of a teaching 
career. 

Altho variations exist, the practice found 
most often as to uniformity or variation in size 
of increments was that of providing increments 
of the same size thruout the period of sala: 
advance. This practice was noted in 54 percent 
of the schedules; next most frequent was 
plan found in 17 percent of the schedules 
granting larger increments in the earlier ye 
and dropping off to smaller amounts |ate: 

In a large majority of schedules the 
crements tended to be about the same six 
in the five-year salary class as in the four-year 
class. When these two classes are contrasted 
as to number of increments, it appears |! 
nearly two-thirds of the schedules in the |arge: 
cities of Group I provided for more increments 
in the five-year class; whereas nearly two- 
thirds of the Group V cities provide the 
number of increments for the four-yea: 
for the five-year class. 


Factors Conditioning Salaries, Other 
than Qualifications or Assignment 


A few salary policies include provisio' 
affecting the basic salary schedule that | 
nothing to do with either qualification: 
assignment, but are pervasive thruout 


[ss] 





TABLE 7.—SIZE, NUMBER, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF SALARY INCREMENTS 
IN 452 SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES‘ 





GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
(49 (91 (143 (104 (65 (452 

Schedule provision sched- sched- sched- sched- sched- sched- 
ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) ules 





1 2 3 





Size of the modal annual increment in the four-year (B.A.) salary class: 

$220 and over 
00 — 219 

180 - 199.... 
160-179... 
140 — 159 

120 — 139 

100 — 119 

80 -— 99 

60-79... 

40 - 59.... 

10 - 39.. ° 

Less than $20 


Number of schedules for which increments could be reported 
Median amount... 


Median number of increments leading from minimum to maximum in 
the four-year (B.A.) salary class: 

25 or more increments 
24 

3 
) 
1 


) 
) 


NNN 


w 


7 
5 
7 
) 
2 
1 


Ft eee 


Number of schedules for which number of increments could be 
reported 


Median number of increments sind 10 


having the provision shown 
Continuity in succession of increments: 
Increments are given each year until maximum is reached 7.8! 1% 88.1% 
First increment given at end of the second year of service i ' 0.7 
Increments are further apart in later years of service ; ‘ 9.8 
Other variations in continuity of increments 


+. Uniformity or variation in size of increments in the four-year (B.A.) 
salary class: 
Increments of same size thruout period of advance 
Increments of same size except first or last 
Increments larger in earlier years 
Increments larger in later years 
Increments larger in middle years than in earlier or later years 
Other variations in pattern of increments 








TABLE 7.—SIZE, NUMBER, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF SALARY INCREMENTS [jy 
452 SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES (Cont.) 





Schedule provision 


Group I GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V Tota) 
(49 (91 (143 (104 (65 452 
sched- sched- sched- sched- sched- sched 
ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) ules 





2 3 4 5 -  -. 





Percent of schedules having the provision shown 





5. Relationship of five-year (M.A.) salary class to four-year (B.A.) 


salary class in size of increments: 


Moda! increments about the same in five-year and in four-year 


65.3% 


. Relationship of five-year (M.A.) salary class to four-year (B.A.) 


class in number of increments: 
Same number in five-year and in four-year classes 
More increments in five-year than in four-year class... . 
Fewer increments in five-year than in four-year class. ... 


45.1% 48.9% 46.1% 60.0% 
47.2 44.8 43.3 30.8 
6.6 2.8 4.8 1.5 





* For schedules that include sex differentials, salaries of women teachers were tabulated. Increments leading to su; 


service maximums were not included. 





schedule. Three of these provisions are indi- 
cated in Table 8, referring to sex, dependency, 
and race. 

Salary differentials on the basis of sex alone 
appear to be on the decline. Ten percent of 
the 452 schedules analyzed reported some pro- 
vision for higher salaries to men teachers, 
as compared to about 25 percent in the 1934-35 
study.® About a fifth of the schedules provid- 
ing a sex differential limit it to married men, 
thus making it in effect a form of dependency 
allowance. 

Salary allowances for dependents continue 


® Jbid., p. 76. 


to be rare but they were noted in about 6 pe: 
cent of the schedules analyzed, being leas: 
prevalent in the cities of Group I. In the ma 


jority of cases dependency allowances are 


equally available to women teachers and 
men. Family allowances were small, only about 


a fourth of them providing amounts as large 


as $500 a year. 


Few schedules included separate classes fo: 


Negro teachers, but several indicated that the 


schedule submitted applied only to white teach 
ers; these schedules are included in the 4 per 
cent reporting a race differential. 


TABLE 8—SALARY DIFFERENCES BASED ON FACTORS OTHER THAN 
QUALIFICATIONS OR ASSIGNMENT, 452 SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES 





Schedule provision 


Percent of schedules having the provision shown 





Group I Group I Group III GroupIV Group v Total 
(49 (91 (143 (65 452 


(104 
sched- sched- sched- sched- sched- sched- 
ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) ules 





2 3 4 5 





. Sex differentials: 
Higher salaries for men, regardless of marital status 


Higher salaries for men; married men higher than single men. .... 
Higher salaries for married men but not for single men... . 


Total sex differentials................ 


. Allowances provided for dependents: 


Dependency allowances for teachers of either sex 
Dependency allowances for married men only... . 


Total dependency allowances............ 


6.1% 
0.0 
0.0 





6.1% 


0.0% 
2.0 





2.0% 


Differentials due to race—lower salary for Negro teachers, or schedule 


for white teachers only 


0.0% 
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III. Administration of the Basic Salary Schedule 


Endless variety was found in the wording 
| and organization of the regulations included 
© in the 452 salary schedules analyzed. Table 9, 
» which makes up a large part of this section, 

presents an outline and a percent distribution 
of these provisions, as they apply to basic state- 
' ments of policy, the method of placing new 
| teachers on the basic salary schedule, the pro- 
| visions governing progress on successive salary 
steps, the conditions governing advancement 
' from one salary class to a higher one, require- 
ments for continued professional study, recog- 
| nition of the quality of teaching service thru 
the salary schedule, and the plan of transition 
from the former salaries to the new schedule. 
The discussion that follows touches on only 
a few of the many points outlined in Table 9, 
which appears on pages 96-98. 


Basic Statements of Policy 


A few schedules include definite state- 
ments of the aims that are sought and the 
principles being followed in the adoption of 
the salary schedule. These are helpful in in- 
dicating the broad purposes of community wel- 
fare and educational progress which a sound 
salary policy serves. 

Another type of general statement shows the 
intent of the board toward carrying out the 
schedule. For example, the following excerpts 
from five schedules may be noted: 


This schedule is adopted by the school committee, 
to go into effect in September 1945, and the com- 
mittee proposes to abide by it, barring unforeseen 
circumstances, in arranging the salaries of members 

| of the teaching staff. 

The city board of education inaugurates the fol- 
lowing salary schedule and adopts it as a payment 
plan. ... This schedule may and should be peri- 
odically revised. It is suggested that the revisions be 
cooperatively developed and mutually agreed upon. 


This salary schedule policy, mutually arrived at 
' and agreed upon between the employees and the 
| board of education, becomes the guiding principle 

in establishing and maintaining salaries within 
| budget limitations. It is fully recognized that the 

board of education may revise provisions of the 
) salary schedule to meet budget limitations. 

The salary schedule expresses a policy which the 
| board of education expects to follow in fixing 
) salaries, but it is not a contract between the board 
» of education and the employees. 

The salaries of all professional employees shall 
» be determined in accordance with the terms of this 


schedule. In unusual circumstances, when the wel 
fare of the schools clearly requires that exception 
to the schedule be made, the superintendent is au 
thorized to recommend such exception for approval 
by the board of education. 


The foregoing statements seem to represent 
an honest intention to carry out the provisions 
of the schedule, with a reasonable provision 
for later revision or amendment. In contrast, 
the following statement was by no means an 
isolated example: 

Nothing in this schedule shall be so construed as 
to prevent the board of school trustees from paying 
whatever salary is considered necessary in order to 


obtain and retain teachers of unusual ability and 
merit. 


Such a provision, altho it invokes the idea 
of recognizing merit, could operate in practice 
to nullify the basic principle of salary sched 
uling by a return to individual bargaining. 


Placement of New Appointees 


More than half of the schedules made some 
reference to placement of new teachers so as 
to give salary credit for previous experience. 
The new teacher is ordinarily assigned to the 
salary class determined by his preparation, and 
at the first step if the teacher has had no pre 
vious teaching experience. Credit for previous 
experience usually is limited in some fashion ; 
maximum placement was indicated in 27 per- 
cent of the schedules, as shown in Table 9, 
item 2-c. The sixth step in the appropriate sal- 
ary class was the one most often noted for 
maximum placement of a new teacher. 

Different kinds of previous experience may 
be recognized for salary credit. Local service 
as a substitute teacher may be specified for 
recognition on the basis of so many days for a 
year of experience credit. Sometimes service 
in rural-school systems is given less credit than 
city-school experience. Military service was 
mentioned as being acceptable in 3 percent 
of the schedules examined, and nonteaching 
experience related to the teaching assignment 
was mentioned in 5 percent. Some sched- 
ules omit specific regulations, merely authoriz- 
ing the school authorities to give salary place- 
ment for approved prior experience, up to 
some designated step on the schedule. 

If the local school system requires experi- 
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ence previous to appointment, two years for 
example, no credit is given for the first two 
years in placing new teachers of longer experi- 
ence. Where previous experience is not re- 
quired, it is not unusual to give full credit for 
the first three or four years of experience and 
half credit for some additional amount of 
experience, up to placement at a given step 
on the salary schedule, Unless the top place- 
ment is clearly stated, the provision is likely 
to be misunderstood. It is hard to interpret 
such provisions as, “previous experience counts 
one-half, up to eight years,” which might mean 
placement at either the fifth or the ninth salary 
step. 

One type of provision that seems strange is 
a policy, not uncommon in the southwestern 
states, of keeping prior experience credit en- 
tirely separate from local experience (called 
“tenure” credit in these schedules). The ap- 
parent result is that a person who enters with 
five years’ prior service credit, and then earns 
the ten local experience credits, will be paid 
substantially more than will a teacher who 
has served continuously for fifteen years in the 
local school system. A few schedules include 
duplicate classifications for teachers with prior 
service and for those with only local service. 
These plans seem to be unnecessary and con- 
fusing. 

A principle that seems to be important here 
is that all previous experience should be evalu- 
ated before the teacher is placed on the local 
salary schedule. He then should be placed at 
a definite step of the appropriate salary class 
and should move forward in later years on 
regular salary steps. 

One practice listed in Table 9 may be men- 
tioned with a word of warning—provisions 
that authorize, but do not specify, salaries 
below the schedule for probationers or cadets. 
Such practices lend themselves to abuse. It 
would seem better to let the beginning step 
of each salary class apply to al! newly appointed 
teachers who ordinarily should be on pro- 
bation for a period of two or more years, de- 
pending on the tenure regulations. If there is 
a plan in effect of giving part pay to cadet 
teachers in training, or internes, such rates of 
pay should be fixed definitely as for other spe- 
cial or part-time employees. 

A reservation occasionally made by boards 
of education is the right to depart from the 
salary schedule in fixing the initial salary 





of new teachers. Such departures violate th: 
whole purpose and balance of a schedule. |: 
situations of extreme teacher shortage a board 
may find that it must either leave a positio: 
vacant or appoint a teacher at a salary highe: 
than the schedule would authorize. If such an 
emergency cannot be avoided, the board would 
do well to follow the plan mentioned in several! 
schedules of giving no increments to such a 
teacher until the schedule “catches up” to th: 
teacher’s salary. 

A few schedules took a firm stand on this 
issue by provisions such as the following: 


No new teacher is to be appointed at a salary in 
excess of present teachers of equal training and 
experience under the same classification. 


Progress on Successive Salary Steps 


In the absence of provisions to the con 
trary, the assumption is that the successive 
steps of a salary class are reached by annual 
increments. Some schedules make no reference 
to this fact ; others make an explicit statement, 
such as: 


All teachers will proceed regularly on the schedul 
from the point at which they start. Credit for ex- 
perience will advance one year at a time and credit 
for education will be given at the beginning of the 
school year following its completion. 


Some specific condition to be met in making 
normal progress on the schedule was found in 
37 percent of the schedules, as shown in Table 
9, item 3-a. A specific recommendation by the 
superintendent, indicating that the previous 
year of service has been satisfactory, may be 
required ; or conditions may have to be met for 
continued professional study. Provisions of 
both these types are discussed later in this 
section. 

A few schedules specified that if the in- 
crement is withheld, the teacher would be 
given due notice and a statement of reasons. 
Since the withholding of an increment is in a 
sense a punitive measure, and may be regarded 
as a warning of dismissal, such a notice seems 
to be an essential feature of sound procedure. 
When an increment is withheld for any reason, 
it usually cannot be made up; it will take the 
teacher a year longer to reach the maximum. 

One feature noted in a few schedules is 
that of providing extended-service increments 
for teachers of long experience, at longer in- 
tervals than the annual steps in the early years 
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of service. In several schedules the last three 
or four increments on the basic salary classi- 
fication were “five-year increments’ granted on 
condition that the teacher had served five years 
on the preceding salary step, and had given 
thru 
professional study and advancement or other 


some evidence of continuous growth 


approved equivalent. 


Reclassification in a Higher Salary Class 


Misunderstandings and disappointments may 
result if the conditions are not stated clearly 
for salary adjustments when a teacher is re- 
classified on the basis of completing additional 
professional preparation. Various terms are 
used to refer to this type of adjustment, such 
as lateral transfer, preparation-attainment in 
crement, change in degree status, promotion to 
a higher training level, and _ reclassification. 
Many schedules make no reference to this 
problem at all ; some include partial or ambigu- 
ous statements. A number, however, give brief 
but clear-cut statements that cover most of 
the points usually at issue. One example is 
given: 

A teacher who qualifies for promotion from one 
salary classification to the next higher level because 
of the completion of one year’s accredited college 
training prior to September 1 shall be advanced for 
that school year to the step in the higher group ap- 
propriate for his where the 
salary indicated is next above the amount he would 


new classification, 


have received had he remained in his former classi- 
fication. Where such a teacher’s salary is at the 
maximum for his former classification, he shall be 
advanced to the first step in the higher group which 
will provide an increase of not less than $100. 


Ordinarily the teacher is expected to take 
the initiative in securing reclassification. Some 
schedules indicated that application forms were 
provided; others stated merely that teachers 
were expected to file official transcripts of their 
academic record within some specified time 
limit in order to be reclassified. (See Table 9, 
item 4-d, page 97.) 

Of the schedules that indicated a time limit, 
considerably more than half indicated that 
records could be filed in September, thus mak- 
ing it possible to be reclassified at once if a 
year of study had been completed during the 
summer session. Some schedules provided that 
the contract might be signed in the spring on 
the basis of the old salary class and rewritten 
in September ; others that the contract might be 


held until September. Teachers who antici 


pate a change of class usually are expected to 
give advance notice of such expectation in or- 
der to have a salary adjustment made in 
September. 


Numerous safeguards and conditions are 
stated in salary-schedule policies as to the type 
of preparation to be recognized, the recogni- 
tion of equivalents, and other conditions to be 
met in qualifying for reclassification. 

One criticism often made of salary schedules 
based on preparation is that they lead to mere 
credit-chasing and overlook higher professional 
values. Efforts to guarantee that the profes- 
sional study recognized shall give promise of 
contributing directly to the teachers’ profes- 
sional services result in provisions such as the 


two following: 


Only courses leading to a degree in elementary 
education will be credited toward salary of elemen- 
tary teachers. Only courses of graduate level will be 
credited for salary purposes, except in cases where, 
on the approval of the superintendent, under- 
graduate “refresher” or “new material” courses are 


taken. 


Training to be credited to any teacher on this 
schedule shall be related to the work of the teacher. 
Any course that is required in securing a degree 


that is approved by the superintendent will be ac- 
cepted. Reasonable latitude will be given for addi- 
tional training in a specialized field if not totally 
unrelated to the work, For 
courses in music will not be credited 
training for teachers of such subjects 
or mathematics. 


teacher’s example, 


as additional 
as chemistry 


Several schedules stated a limitation on the 
amount of outside study which a teacher should 
undertake, Such amounts as twelve semester 
hours as the limit for a calendar year and six 
semester hours as the amount that might be 
carried by extension study during the academic 
year were typical. 

If the process of reclassification is thought 
out while the schedule is in preparation, the 
effect will be to encourage the formation of 
salary classes and steps that will be synchro- 
nized so that some given amount or multiple 
thereof will represent both the difference be- 
tween the salary classes and the difference from 
one salary step to the next. (See Figure 1, 
page 84.) 

Two principles seem to be desirable in re- 
classification: (a) that there be some definite 
salary increase at the time of reclassification in 
addition to the annual increment that would 
ordinarily have been provided, and (b) that 
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the reclassification be such as to place the 
reclassified teacher on a definite step of the 
new salary class and not at some intermedi- 
ate point determined by adding an arbitrary 
amount to the former salary. 

Several schedules provide an alternative to 
reclassification by providing extra-study incre- 
ments beyond the maximum salary reached 
by normal experience steps. Teachers of long 
years of experience, for example, at the maxi- 
mum of the bachelor’s degree salary class, may 
not feel justified in qualifying for the master’s 
degree class, but would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to qualify for an added increment or 
two in recognition of completing specified units 
of professional study related to their field of 
teaching. Usually such extra-study increments 
may be retained only by continuing to give evi- 
dence of professional growth at intervals of 
several years. This device is closely related to 
(a) the extended-service increments mentioned 
earlier in this section, (b) the requirements for 
continuous professional growth discussed sub- 
sequently, and (c) the setting up of intermedi- 
ate salary classes for fractional units of credit. 
They are distinctive in that they apply only 
at the maximum of the salary class and are 
given only in recognition of advanced study. 


Continued Professional Study 


Approximately one-fourth of the salary 
schedules required that teachers submit evi- 
dence of continued professional growth at 
stated intervals, in order to make normal 
progress on the experience steps of their salary 
classes. About 10 percent of these schedules 
also required that teachers at the maximum 
should continue their professional studies, in 
order to retain the maximum salary. (See 
Table 9, item 5, page 97.) 2 

Most schedules having these provisions indi- 
cated that teachers who failed to meet the 
condition on time were to be penalized by 
being held at their salary without further 
increments until the condition was met. Teach- 
ers who were at the maximum were to be cut 
back to a lower salary step for failure to 
meet the requirement and in a few schedules 
even the teachers below the maximum were 
to be cut back in salary for continued failure 
to meet the requirement. 

Several picturesque terms were found in 
salary schedules in discussing these reguire- 
ments. “Earning barrier increments,” “making 





the hurdle,” and “meeting hurdle require- 
ments” were typical, indicating that this type 
of provision was thought of as a way of stop- 
ping the salary progress of teachers who lack 
the professional spirit shown by continued 
efforts at improved qualifications. 

A few schedules, particularly in the larger 
cities, provided for committees of teachers 
to help in administering requirements for con- 
tinued professional growth, and in the evalua- 
tion of equivalents. Teachers associations have 
been able to render helpful service in such 
credential or evaluation committees in a num- 
ber of cities. One schedule authorized such a 
committee in these terms: 


For the purpose of approving the study and 
travel required there shall be established a com- 
mittee on evaluation which shall consist of five 
teachers chosen by the city teachers association in 
whatever manner the association shall prescribe. 
This committee shall represent the various schools, 
grades, and positions as widely as possible and shall 
include, as a sixth member, the superintendent of 
schools in an ex officio capacity. 

The five members of the committee originally 
chosen from the staff shall be appointed for periods 
of one, two, three, four, and five years, respectively, 
and a new member shall be appointed annually 
thereafter to serve for a period of five years. The 
committee on evaluation shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of this salary schedule, make its own rules, 
and set up its own standards, bearing in mind that 
it should act for the common good of the teacher 
and the school system to the end that the profes- 
sionalization of the staff shall be promoted and the 
teaching of our children shall be made ever more 
efficient. 


Recognition of Quality of Service 


Nearly a fourth of the 452 schedules in- 
cluded some sort of restriction on the granting 
of annual increments to insure that only teach- 
ers rendering satisfactory service should make 
normal progress on the schedule. The follow- 
ing excerpts from three schedules illustrate 
these safeguards: 


The salary schedule with its annual increments 
as they apply to any individual teacher is based 
upon the assumption of continued successful teach- 
ing satisfactory to the principal, the superintendent, 
and the school committee. 

It is assumed that all teachers now eligible under 
this policy or who may later be employed will con- 
sistently render efficient service. Iricrements may be 
withheld at any point on the increment scale if, in 
the judgment of the principal and the concerned 
superintendent, a teacher is judged to be inefficient 
in service. A teacher judged inefficient may ask 
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receive from the superintendent the right t 


) 


and 
appear before the board of education in order to 


bring before the board any evidence or additional 
opinions of qualified persons. 

recommendation of the superintendent of 
might withhold an 


Upon 
schools, the 
for any year because of inefficient service; at the 
year shall 
crement or be dropped. Such withholding would be 
unusual, for the established 
increments to all 


board increment 


end of one the teacher receive an in 


policy would be to 


grant members of the teaching 


staff. 


About 10 percent of the schedules (none in 
the cities of Group I) included authorizations 
to the board of education to grant double in 
crements for teachers of outstanding merit, or 
to grant larger or smaller increments than pro 
vided by the salary classification in terms of the 
individual teacher’s ability. Some of these pro- 
visions leave such wide discretion to the board 
as to make the schedule little more than the 
basis for a series of individual salary decisions ; 
others set more precise limits. (See Table 9, 
item 6, page 98.) 

Superior-service maximums to be granted 
beyond the normal maximum were authorized 
in 13 percent of the schedules, mostly in the 
cities of Groups III, IV, and V. In 6 percent 
the amount that might be paid as a superior: 
service maximum was definitely specified; in 
7 percent a general authorization was given 
for the payment of salaries above the normal 
maximums in order to recognize outstanding 
service or special abilities. 

This 


service maximum” 


the 
rather than 


discussion uses term “superior 
the more fa 
miliar “supermaximum” because many sched- 
apply the 


salaries that are granted more or less auto- 


ules term ‘“supermaximum’”’ to 
matically on the basis of extra study or ex- 
tended service. 

The simplest form of superior-service maxi- 
mum was represented by a schedule in which 
teachers with “satisfactory” ratings could make 
normal progress thru the first twelve steps of 
each salary and with 
“superior” ratings could continue on thru the 
remaining eight steps of each class. Other plans 
set percent limitations; for example, not more 
than 50 percent of the teachers can advance 
beyond the first maximum, not more than 20 
percent beyond the second maximum. One 


class only teachers 


schedule fixed four promotional barriers that 
could be passed at three-year intervals, condi- 
tioned both on evidence of additional study, 


and specific recommendations by the superin 
tendent of schools. 
A small group of schedules, chiefly from 


southern states, included from three to five 
“tracks” that differentiated the minimum as 
well as the maximum salaries on the basis of 
a merit classification. 

A variant of the superior-service maximum 
is found in a few schedules in which the em- 
phasis appeared to be not on singling out the 
superior teacher for a special salary, but on 
withholding the full benefits of the salary 
One 


teacher shall remain 


schedule from the below-average teache1 
schedule says that a “C” 
at the eighth step of a twenty five step salary 
classification; another marks the eighth step 
on a fifteen-step classification as a “barrier for 
those whose general merit based upon class and 
activity work is not up to standard.” 

No example was noted of direct participation 
by representatives of teachers associations in 
the determination of merit for salary recogni 
tion. One schedule provided that the superin 
tendent’s recommendation should be submitted 
for corroboration to a committee of three to 


be drawn from a group including certain 
administrators and supervisors, special teachers, 


and regular teachers of longest experience. 
Transition to the New Schedule 


Some indication as to the plan to be followed 
in transferring teachers in service to a new 
salary schedule was given in 28 percent of the 
schedules examined. In the larger cities, where 
definite salary schedules usually are found, the 
favored plan of transition was that of simply 
moving each teacher directly onto a new salary 
step that would bear some definite relationship 
to his former salary, and from which normal 
progress would continue. He might be placed 
on the step that would be next above his present 
salary, plus one additional step for the annual 
increment; or he might be placed on a step 
that would be not less than $400 nor more than 
$500 above his present salary, or some related 
plan might be followed. (See Table 9, 
page 98.) 


item 7, 


smaller 
school systems was that of a retroactive transi- 
tion. The experience and preparation of the 


The plan more characteristic of 


teacher in service ‘were evaluated in full and 
the new salary step was located on which the 
teacher would have been placed if the schedule 
had been in effect for the teacher’s entire period 
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TABLE 9.—PROVISIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE BASIC SALARY 
SCHEDULE AFFECTING REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS, IN 452 
SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES 





Percent of schedules having the provision shown 








Schedule provision “' om Ul one. il oo. IV Group V_ Total 
(104 (65 452 
sched- eched- ane a sched- _sched- 
ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) ules 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 








1. Basic statements of policy: 





a. Purpose of schedule........... ene , —_! SE 3.3% 7.0% 8.7% 6.2% 7.3 
b. Principles underlying schedule... .. - icone dele “ee 9.9 7.0 ie 3.1 7.5 
c. Intent of the board as to observance of schedule: | 
Statement in form of reservations—schedule not a contract, | 
can be amended or rescinded, or departed from....... 16.3 17.6 31.5 25.0 23.1 24.3 
Statement of positive intent—board proposes to follow | 
schedule as definite policy. .................200055 a 8.2 3.3 2 2.9 1.5 3.8 
d. Method of reduction, in case funds should be insufficient. . .. . 10.2 3.3 11.2 7.7 7.7 8 
e. Cost-of-living adjustment, based on index of consumer prices, as 
et I b's 66a anise obec de dictcecsess 2.0 ‘3 0.7 1.0 1.5 1.2 
f. Information given as to method of preparation of s schedule: : 
Mention of participation of teachers in preparation of 
Se ay, a PSY oc le a ae a 2.0 4.4 7.7 3.9 1.6 5.1 
Specific mention of teachers association | as the agency for 
teacher participation. . ES errr. 2.0 3.3 5.6 2.9 1.5 3.5 
2. Information on method of placing 1 new teachers o on the s schedule: 
a. Placement above the minimum salary given thru credit for: 
Previous teaching experience.........". FRaton Caneaakan 44.9 37.4 56.6 56.7 56.9 51.5 
tet attic 4.44 bas bebb eked oo 0% i 6.1 2.2 4.9 1.0 1.5 3.1 
Nonteaching service related to teac hing assignment. a 3.3 4.2 1.0 1.5 1.9 
b. Nature of provision for crediting previous experience: 
Specific regulation............. cep hal tan ayo dencgenhe 26.5 17.6 29.4 24.0 18.5 23.9 
Flexible or discretionary.............. rh thiweee eee 18.4 19.8 27.3 32.7 38.5 27.7 
c. Maximum placement for experience: 
Second step of the appropriate salary class.............. 0.0 0.0 1.4 0.0 0.0 0.4 
ED, ) SUE a on a bes 0480 6a weed ces sity a hae 4.1 5s 2.1 0.0 6.2 2.2 
PION BERR. a so oios ve cise ce dce eects Dadar tices « tell 0.0 1.1 4.9 3.8 4.6 3.3 | 
NS & tate bend w binkegued (el Gnies oébeu sceed eRe 4.1 2.2 2.1 4.8 9.2 4.0 | 
NS SR ee ee Aes tcde'e'ss Py Sete 8.2 14.3 6.3 10.6 7.7 9.3 } 
NN EET PET OET ee TET 2.0 2.2 2.1 2.9 0.0 2.0 ' 
EY Gad « bila De. bldnie + Feed Eee ‘ sate a0 8.2 0.0 0.7 1.9 0.0 1.6 
REPRE STEER Ry ee weer 2.0 2.2 2.8 2.9 0.0 2.2 
as Vik 6 iad bw eubewrade peers ae + pe 4.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 
IIIS et etn a 405 metined © < sso th te ty ieee Gla 0.0 4.4 0.0 1.9 1.5 1.6 
Total indicating maximum placement.................. 32.7 27.5 22.4 28.8 29.2 27.0 
d. Statements as to length of service to be recognized as a year of 
experience for placement of new teacher: 
oe 0.0 &.3 1.4 2.9 3.1 2.0 
Credit given for a half-year or larger fraction . vee 10.2 1.1 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.3 
e. Provision for appointing certain teachers below the schedule— 
such as probationers, or cadets. .... 2... 6... cece cee ee eee 4.1 3.3 2.8 0.0 1.5 2.2 
f. New teacher not to be started at higher salary than paid to 
teacher of like qualifications and experience already inservice. 2.0 3.3 2.8 4.8 Ss 2.9 
3. Provisions governing progress on salary steps: 
a. Some condition mentioned for receiving increments—recom- 
mendation by superintendent indicating satisfactory service, 
or meeting requirement for continued professional study, or 
EP Se ae Serre erry clk Tee ee 34.7 28.6 44.1 33.7 36.9 36.5 
b. Teacher to be given notice and reasons if increment is withheld 
due to unsatisfactory service... .... 2.2.2... 0. cece ee eees 2.0 0.0 3.5 5.8 6.2 3.5 
c. Statement as to length of service to be recognized as a year of 
experience for receiving annual increment: 
Cy Ty GIES. So cic tce ese cc cc deeccscadee 0.0 1.1 0.0 1.0 0.0 0.4 
Half-year or larger fraction acceptable................. 12.2 1.1 1.4 3.8 3.1 3.3 
d. Extended-service increments for teachers of long experience, 
CU ID Gls Ghana 85.65 Fe weeed ccccet oc cde 8.2 7.7 2.8 4.8 0.0 4.4 
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TABLE 9.—PROVISIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE BASIC SALARY 
SCHEDULE AFFECTING REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS, IN 452 
SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULEs (Cont.) 





Percent of schedules having the provision shown 


Schedule provision Group I GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V_ Total 
49 91 143 104 65 452 
sched- sched- sched sched- sched- sched- 


ules) ules) ules ules ules ules) 





l 2 3 4 5 6 7 


4. Provisions for advancement to a higher classification when teacher 











in service attains next higher level of preparation recx 
by schedule 
a. Reclassification conditioned on merit rating, special re 
mendation by superintendent, or similar limitation 2.0% 2.2% 0 1.9 Q.0 1.3% 
b. Salary increase at time of reclassification 
Reclassification and placement in next higher class provides 
for an immediate salary increase, in addition to annual 
increment 20.4 16.5 16.8 10.¢ i0 8 14.8 
Reclassification provides no immediate salary increase 
other than annual increment 4.1 a8 1.4 1.0 3.1 i.8 
c. Reclassification made only once yearly, at start of new school 
year 22.4 15.4 3.5 14.4 . 11.5 
d. Time limit specified for filing credentials, giving proof of requi 
site preparation 
Credits must be filed prior to close of previous school year 
(dates ranging from November to June 30) 6.1 8.8 5.6 ( 3 1 6.2 
Credits must be filed not later than July or August 6.1 0.0 ».1 1.0 0.0 1.6 
Credits may be filed in September (advance notice in spring 
may be required also) ° 16.3 7.7 12.6 11.5 13.8 11.> 
Total number specifying time limits 28.5 16.5 0.3 19 1 19.7 
e. Equivalents for professional study accepted as partial satisfac- 
tion of requirements for placement in respective salary classes 
Educative travel 4.1 3.3 4.2 1.9 0.0 » 9 
Research or writing 0.0 0.0 1.4 1.9 0.0 0.9 
Working experience related to teaching field 2.0 4.4 3.5 1.9 0.0 2.7 
f. Limitations and requirements in recognizing professional! study 
while in service 
Official transcripts must be filed covering professional study 
submitted for salary recognition 16.3 18.7 18.9 16.3 10.8 16.8 
Limitation is set on number of credits submitted for salary 
recognition in any one calendar year 6.1 2.2 5.6 1.9 3.1 ‘2 
Limitation is set on amount of study that may be carried by 
teacher during the school year 14.3 5.5 1.9 1.0 | 1.6 
Quality and character of study reported for salary recogni- 
tion are subject to approval by administrative authorities 8.2 14.3 21.7 14.4 i8 16.6 
Advance approval must be secured of study to be reported 
for salary recognition 10.2 9.9 16.1 8.7 2.3 11.9 
g. Salary recognition is given for extra tra g beyond class maxi 
mums 2.0 3.3 7 5.8 i.¢ . S 
5. Requirements for continued professional study 
a. Continued study required: 
As a condition for receiving annual increments 22.4 19.8 28.7 6.0 30.8 25.9 
As a condition for remaining on the maximum salary 4.1 8.8 9.8 10.6 1s 10.4 
As a condition either for annual increments, or for remain- 
ing on the maximum, or for both : 22.4 24.2 28.7 6.0 32.3 27.0 
b. Frequency with which evidence of continued professional study 
is required (information for teachers in four-year—B.A., 
class, where there is variation among classes): 
Every three years : 8.2 2.2 3.5 8.7 7.7 5.5 
Every four years ; 6.1 2.2 1.9 6 13.8 6.2 
Every five years 2 ° 6.1 13.2 9.1 9.6 6 9.3 
Every six years 0.0 1.1 0.0 1.9 3.1 1.1 
At other or varying intervals 0.0 1.1 1.4 1.0 I 1.1 
c. Approximate number of credits in semester hours required for 
meeting the professional study requirement (information for 
teachers in four-year—B.A.—salary class, where there is vari- 
ation among classes): 
Less than four semester hours . ; 0.0 0.0 2.8 7.7 1 2.9 
Four semester hours. ... re 4.1 2.2 3 2.9 l 2.9 
Five semester hours. . Fe , “y : 0.0 3.3 2.1 2.9 1 2.3 
Six semester hours..... ne 12.2 12.1 9.8 10.6 16.9 11.7 
More than six semester hours j . ; 0.0 £m 2.1 1.0 0.0 1.1 
Others, or not clear o% ; 0.0 2.2 1.4 1.9 10.8 2.9 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 9.—PROVISIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE BASIC SALARY 
SCHEDULE AFFECTING REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS, IN 452 
SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES (Cont.) 





Percent of schedules having the provision shown 





Schedule provision = I aor: os Cum Ill GroupIV Group V Total 








(143 (104 (65 52 
sched- sched- sched- sched-  sched- sched- 
ules) ules) ules) ules) ules) ules 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
5. Requirements for continued professional study (Cont.): 
d. Equivalents for professional study recognized as partial satisfac- 
tion of professional-study requirement: 
Educative travel........... 6 wae h sa« «0S 003 eae 8.2% 7.7% 9.8% 9.6% 13.8% 
Research or writing........ ian is cat dsh dat atin a 4.1 4.4 2.1 1.9 3.1 2.9 
Work for education associations Irian 9.005. ar ae ae 4.1 2.2 1.4 0.0 1.5 5 
Work experience related to teaching field.................. 6.1 3.3 2.8 5.8 0.0 
e. Professional study requirements Jess frequent or less in amount for 
teachers at higher levels of preparation...................... 4.1 3.3 0.7 1.9 6.2 
f. Bonus (for one year only) given for completion of specified amount 
of professional study, usually one summer session............ 0.0 1.1 7.7 7.7 10.8 6.0 
g. Committee of teachers and others provided to assist or assume re- 
sponsibility in evaluation of credits and equivalents.......... 10.2 6.6 2.8 5.8 3.1 


6. Recognition of quality of teaching service: 
a. Normal progress on salary steps conditioned on recommendation 
by superintendent indicating satisfactory service............. 16.3 20.9 32.9 22.1 20.0 24.3 
b. Variation in size of increments in terms of quality of service: 
Specific increments for specific ratings 
Double increments, reduction in size of increment, or other 
ne Sas 6 die de. cvs cot edecds s csesdacccces 0.0 8.8 91 14.4 18.5 10.6 
c. Superior service maximums: 
Specified amount above normal maximum salary authorized 


cok... wns od obs wee. ele Ole e's 00% 0.0 33 9.8 6.7 3.1 5.5 
Indefinite amount, above regular BITES «.4:55% DRS4 Ss 0%? 0.0 5.5 8.4 9.6 9.2 3 
d. Minimum and maximum salaries both dependent in part on quality 
RAs Bins cae ed ia sh Oe oO Ho4s Oo8RS RE AO aE 0.0 0.0 1.4 3.8 0.0 1 
e. Method indicated for determining quality of service 
ES Se Pree Pee 0.0 2.2 7.0 5.8 3.1 4.4 
Recommendation of the superintendent, or of the principal 
ee na. we ptieh sap ke ee eee 2.0 13.2 25.9 9.6 9,2 14.6 
f. Total schedules represented by items a, b, c, d, ande........... 18.4 28.6 39.9 35.6 29.2 32.7 
7. Transition from former salaries in placing the salary schedule in effect: 
a. General plan of transition: 
Direct transition; former salary determines amount to be re- 
COUWOE GO MEW CORON ACIOR. 0. ccc cee cc cnewsccceccs 16.3 12.1 16.1 9.6 6.2 12.4 


Retroactive transition; credit given each teacher for experience 
and preparation on an individual basis.................. 10.2 12.1 18.9 15.4 20.0 15.9 
b. Length of time provided for providing full placement, in case tran- 
sition is retroactive: 





Full placement first year under new schedule.............. 4.1 0.0 2.1 1.9 0.0 1.5 
ei heay <Rictielee's owecas eT wel 2.0 1.1 1.4 0.0 3.1 1.3 
EEE | ee Oe ee A 0.0 1.1 2.1 0.0 6.2 1.8 
Re SOE DORN. ii <n cats dee seen ———— er i. SE 2.2 0.7 0.0 0.0 0.7 
itt ng Rieke CNA: 5 0 000+ Cpens da wolbhs 0.0 0.0 0.7 1.0 0.0 0.4 
Time not stated, placement by series of increases.......... 2.0 0.0 3.5 0.0 0.0 1.3 
EE re er ae 2.0 7.7 8.4 12.5 10.8 8.8 
1, chai iv chadeccenccesvdveeeeeaeds 18.4 24.2 25.2 22.1 12.3 21.7 
d. Teachers above schedule to receive no increments until justified by 
GUUOTIOMCE GU NINO. onc cc ccc ccc cteccvecccccsces 10.2 6.6 8.4 12.5 4.6 8.6 
e. Teachers of long experience and low qualifications classified in 
higher class than preparation would justify, or given other special 
nc Radial s 6 Cs.cieWg.00 és <0 696000 0< 96%0s eek Sede 8.2 2.2 7.0 2.9 3.1 4.6 








of service. Usually it was impossible to give all 
teachers full placement at once and various 
plans were developed for putting the new 
schedule into full effect over a period of years. 
One plan was to give full placement, except 
that no one would be placed on a salary step 
more than, for example, $500 above his present 


salary; the placement to be completed in sub- 
sequent years with the same maximum increase 
each year. Another plan was to give each person 
some percent of the difference between his 
present salary and the amount due him accord- 
ing to the schedule. Graduated increases might 
be provided; for example, those more than 
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eight steps below their scheduled salary might 
be given four increments; those from five to 
eight steps below might be given three incre- 
ments; those less than four increments below, 
two increments ; this to continue each year until 
full placement has been completed. 

One problem is that of providing at least 
as high a placement for teachers already in 
service as for new appointees with prior ex- 
perience. Plans of direct transition run into 
difficulty here, particularly where no definite 
salary schedule has been in effect. Some sched- 
ules meet this problem by giving present 
teachers full placement up to some specified 
limit, for example, ten years of experience. 

A principle generally accepted is that no 
teacher’s salary is to be reduced thru the 
adoption of a new salary schedule. This policy 
was specifically stated in 22 percent of the 
schedules, which included 9 percent indicating 
that teachers above schedule were not to re- 
ceive increments until their experience entitled 
them to move forward. 

Placement of teachers who have long ex- 
perience and little professional preparation is 
handled in various ways. The figures given 
earlier in Table 3 show that in 14 percent of 
the schedules the lowest salary class is for teach- 
ers with at least four years’ preparation or 
bachelor’s degrees. In those systems, teachers 
with less than four years of preparation ap- 
parently have been placed in the four-year 


class. The large majority of schedules, how- 
ever, have at least one salary class below the 
present accepted minimum standard of the 
bachelor’s degree. Schedule-makers recognize 
the justice of giving distinctive salary recogni- 
tion to the professionally minded teachers of 
long experience who have kept up with the 
times by study and research and who now meet 
today’s professional standards. They also wish 
to do justice to teachers of long experience 
who met every professional requirement at the 
time of appointment and who are rendering 
satisfactory, perhaps outstanding, service to- 
day, in spite of their failure to keep pace with 
technical professional requirements. Some- 
times a compromise is reached by telescoping 
the lower levels of the salary schedule; the 
number of 


only one salary class below the bachelor’s de- 


considerable schedules that have 
gree level illustrate this solution. A few sched- 
ules—4.6 percent—make some provision for 
placing teachers of long experience and low 
preparation in a salary class higher than their 
preparation would otherwise justify, or for 
granting them increments beyond the normal 
maximum of their class, perhaps conditioned 
on a minimum requirement for study. Such 
special provisions usually are limited to teachers 
who had completed a certain number of years 
of local experience—fifteen or more—at the 
date of adoption of the salary schedule. 
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IV. Scheduling of Salaries for Other than Regular Classroom Teachers 


Every school system includes a number of 
employees, whose work is indispensable to the 
work of classroom teachers, who do not fit the 
basic salary classification that applies to most 
of the professional staff. Salary scheduling for 
these supplementary positions represents a con- 
tinuous problem. 

As salaries for classroom teachers have begun 
to approach professional levels and to recognize 
advanced professional preparation, many of 
the differentials formerly provided for 
“special” teachers have been absorbed into the 
basic salary classes. But there seems no reason 
to suppose that salary differentials will be done 
away with for certain strategic positions of 
administrative and supervisory leadership that 
demand the meeting of special professional and 
community responsibilities and pressures. In 
addition to administrative and supervisory 
positions, there are various professional posi- 
tions that call for skills other than classroom 
teaching, such as medical and nursing services. 
There are teaching positions on irregular 
schedules, such as substitute service; at other 
than regular day-school hours, such as night- 
school and summer-school teaching, and some 
forms of extracurriculum services; and on 
varying lengths of school term, such as agricul- 
ture and related subjects. Then there are the 
nonteaching employees responsible for such 
duties as clerical services, transportation, food 
services, and building operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Extent of Scheduling of Supplementary 
Positions 


The 452 schedules analyzed for this study 
included 34 percent which made no reference 
to any positions other than classroom teachers, 
and another 17 percent that mentioned other 
positions only to indicate that the salaries were 
fixed individually by the board of education. 
There were 9 percent of schedules in which 
some definite provision was made for one or 
more “special” assignment of nonadministra- 
tive nature (such as head of department or 
athletic coach), and 41 percent that included 
at least one administrative position. These 
figures, with corresponding information for 
each of the five groups, are given in Table 2, 
page 79. 


In Table 10 an extended listing is given of 
the various positions mentioned most frequently 
in the schedules examined, also information as 
to the way in which the salary is scheduled 
Six different methods were noted, as follows: 

1. Payment is according to the basic salary sched 
ule provided for regular teachers. Several schedules 
mentioned teachers of special subjects or classes 
only to indicate that they were paid according to 
the basic schedule. Nurses and librarians often ar: 
paid according to the basic schedule. 

2. Minimum and maximum salaries are fixed 
independently of the teachers’ basic salary schedul: 
Salaries of principals, especially in secondary 
schools, frequently are scheduled in this way. 

3. Maximum salary is fixed, and sometimes the 
size of annual increments, but no definite minimum 
salary. Rare; applies occasionally to principals. 

4. One flat rate is stated, with no indication given 
of progress by increments or recognition of ex- 
perience in the position. Rare; applies occasionally 
to salaries of night-school teachers. 

5. A differential is specified above the salary that 
the individual would receive if paid according to 
the basic salary schedule. Salaries of heads of de- 
partments, deans, counselors, elementary principals, 
assistant principals, supervisors, and _ athletic 
coaches frequently are fixed by this method. 

6. Position is mentioned only to indicate that the 
salaries are fixed individually by the board of edu- 
cation. The positions mentioned most frequently 
were principals, special teachers, and supervisors. 


Most of the percents in Table 10 are small ; 
they are based in every case upon the entire 
number of schedules analyzed, and reflect the 
fact that outside of the large cities the typical 
practice is still to omit administrative and 
special assignments from the provisions of a 
definite salary schedule. Some reference was 
made to salaries of principals in 52 percent of 
the schedules. Administrative salaries other 
than those of principals were mentioned in 42 
percent. Some provision for salaries of teachers 
of “special” subjects or classes was made in 
41 percent of the schedules. 


Extra Pay for Extra Duties 


The vexed question of extra pay for extra 
duties incident to coaching and certain extra- 
curriculum assignments was recognized in a 
number of the schedules analyzed. Over- 
emphasis on interscholastic athletics (one 
schedule provided a differential for the sponsor 
of the “Student Yell Section’), and the desire 
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by school authorities to retain as many men as 
possible in teaching positions, probably account 
for the fact that extra pay is provided in a 
good many school systems for certain extra 
assignments. Altho not limited to sports and 
to men teachers, these extra salaries in large 
proportion are paid to men for various coaching 
assignments, 

Of the 452 schedules analyzed, 22 percent 
made some mention of extra pay for athletic 
coaches, 16 percent by providing a stated dif- 
ferential above the salary to be received as a 
teacher, 5 percent by authorizing the board of 
education to pay a differential of unspecified 
size. 

The relationship of differentials for coaches 
to the need for adequate salaries in general is 
suggested by the fact that extra pay for 
coaches was least prevalent in Group I cities. 
Salaries in general tend to be larger in Group I 
cities than in smaller cities. 

Some general statement of principle on the 
subject of extra pay for extra duties was in- 
cluded in 14 percent of the schedules; this 
group included 4 percent which made a definite 
statement to the effect that there was to be no 
extra pay for extra duties. Samples of such 
statements follow: 


1. The teacher who spends an unusual amount of 
time and energy outside of school hours, such as in 
coaching athletic teams, should receive remunera- 
tion on a separate contract for the extra work. 
Whenever this teacher is relieved from this extra 
work, the salary would revert to the base pay for 
regular teaching duties. 

2. Salaries are paid for all duties that may be 
assigned to a teacher during the term of his em- 
ployment in the unit of the school system in which 
he is employed. It is the policy of the board of 
education to provide reasonably adjusted assign- 
ments of personnel and not to provide additional 
compensation for special assignments of duties. 


Relationships of Administrative and 
Supervisory Salaries to Salaries 
Scheduled for Classroom Teachers 


For a few of the administrative and supervi- 
sOry positions mentioned most often, a city-by- 
city array was made of the maximum salaries 
that the schedules provided for persons holding 
those positions. These maximum salaries were 
then compared to the maximum salaries sched- 
uled in each city for classroom teachers with 
master’s degrees, by computing an index num- 
ber for each administrative or supervisory 


salary, with the teaching salary as 100.0. 
Table 11 gives the summarized findings from 
these computations. The position listed in 
Table 11 that represents the largest number of 
schedules is that of principal of senior high 
school. Of the thirty-five Group I schedules 
that provided a definite salary for the high- 
school principal, the schedule making the 
greatest difference between the principal’s 
salary and that of teachers’ provided for the 
principal a maximum salary that was 2.4 times 
as large, or 140 percent higher, than the 
maximum for teachers. In the median schedule 
the principal’s maximum was 67.2 percent 
higher than the teachers’ maximum ; the lowest 
difference noted was in a schedule in which 
the high-school principal was to be paid only 
11.5 percent more than the teachers’ maximum, 
The relationships shown in Table 11 may be 
helpful to schedule-makers in suggesting the 
relationships of these salaries to teachers’ 
salaries that are within the range of commdn 
practice. A point should be raised here which 
is similar to one raised earlier in discussing 
minimum and maximum salaries of teachers: it 
is the fact that administrative salaries have 
not kept pace with the increases in teachers’ 
salaries during the war years. The best 
interests of education and of the teaching pro- 
fession alike demand a high quality of leader- 
ship in local school systems. Classroom teachers 
who serve on salary committees should be 
farsighted enough to urge that the salaries 
scheduled for the small group of administrative 
and supervisory positions in each school system 
be large enough to secure and retain competent 
people who can inspire the confidence and 
release the abilities of the teaching staff. 


Provisions Affecting Salaries 
Scheduled for Principals 


The information on scheduling principals’ 
salaries shown in Table 10 is supplemented by 
further details in Table 12. Combining the 
facts from these two sources, and adding other 
facts not shown in the tables, these observa- 
tions may be made: 


1. For the larger cities (Groups I and II), the 
typical method of scheduling salaries for elemen- 
tary-school principals was to fix minimum and 
maximum salaries; for the smaller cities (Groups 
III-V), the typical method was to provide a differ- 
ential above the salary paid to classroom teachers. 
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TABLE 11.—RELATIONSHIPS OF MAXIMUM SALARY SCHEDULED FOR CERTAIN 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY POSITIONS TO MAXIMUM SALARY OF 

THE FIVE-YEAR (M.A.) SALARY CLASS FOR REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 
182 SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES“ 











Principals of elementary 
schools 
-——— - ——— Princi- Princi- High- High- Assist- 
Population group Nosalary Small Largest palsof palsof school school Super- Direc- ant 
and measure difference schools school junior senior assist- headsof visors tors superin- 
relationship due to i high ant depart- tend- 
size of schools schools princi- ments ents 
school pals 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 





Index of relationship (five-year teacher maximum equals 100.0 





Highest differential observed: 








tt eh Gente hile a4 181.8 146.9 240.0 190.6 240.0 170.0 120.0 159.6 200.0 262.5 
hs. ug dh aiek oo dee sine 194.2 141.2 176.5 163.9 229.2 153.8 116.4 140.0 180.3 236.1 
SE... 0+ 6 eaebed chaenshe 136.7 123.1 146.7 160.0 190.9 136.7 115.2 144.0 140.7 
Nosh i coated dea ee 142.9 135.2 131.7 160.4 185.7 112.9 112.9 135.2 124.4 
ae 126.3 ae weak 126.3  * 2 ere 106.5 

Median relationship: 
Sh? <0ubeeneees Ee 120.0 136.9 153.3 167.2 128.1 107.9 128.1 150.0 217.5 
a shwnbssceaen Eo 121.0 127.5 137.0 166.4 125.0 106.9 113.6 131.7 180.0 
Cs £ dude ew ose0 Cae 112.5 115.6 123.0 149.0 163.6 117.5 105 .7 111.7 123.3 
RI ats oS Ree 112.5 122.5 115.0 136.7 a 105.8 113.0 
OE Cy or ae  & ae 116.3 Seto © sexin 

Lowest differential observed: 
A Pee ae wd MGS 100.0 111.5 136.7 111.5 104.7 103.6 109.1 120.5 181.8 
Rid cick che wes Sa eS | ll 107.9 108 .0 114.6 125.0 105.7 103.1 102.9 103.5 152.9 
Pe tcbed Vande +p is --» 104.0 107.1 107.4 114.3 130.3 106.9 101.9 105 .7 108 .1 
ES ae Rk 107.1 105.3 123.5 108 .8 104.0 101.1 103.3 112.9 
TG Wa Ue hdd Gh-> ob y bead 104.5 110.0 nad 110.0 Beesy-  <sves a. 104.0 

Number of schedules for which relationship could be recorded 
Number of schedules for which 
relationship could be recorded: 

a or Sere 7 28 31 20 35 29 il 21 i4 7 
GGL. 7c Keb h an Bas ove d's 22 15 18 28 25 24 25 24 19 6 
Group Ul....... ‘F- 28 13 il 14 17 15 25 23 10 
"| ye TREES SEEN IEG Rae 11 7 5 6 10 3 7 9 4 
GE < ces ckeguasdbspack nie 6 5 ae 5 7 ‘4 - 4 





* When the schedules made a difference in administrative and supervisory salaries due to level of preparation, the salary 
used in preparing this tabulation was the maximum salary shown for such officials who were holders of master’s degrees. 

Note: The index numbers can be read as percents by disregarding the basic 100.0 in each number. For example, in the 
seven Group I cities where size of school made no difference in elementary principals’ salaries, the greatest differential was noted 
in a schedule where the maximum salary for principals was 81.8 percent higher than the maximum salary for teachers with M.A. 
degrees. In the median of these seven schedules the principals’ maximum was 45.0 percent higher; the lowest differential observed 


was 20.5 percent. 





2. Salaries of junior and senior high-school 
principals were more likely to be fixed on a definite 
minimum and maximum basis than by the use of a 
differential. 

3. In the larger cities, particularly in Group I, 
the salaries of elementary-school principals usually 
were varied according to the size of school. School 
size was typically measured in terms of average 
daily attendance but number of teachers and number 
of rooms were also used for grouping elementary 
schools for salary purposes. The number of groups 
according to size was about equally likely to be two 
groups, three groups, or four groups. Five groups 
were not unusual and a few schedules added some 
amount for each additional teacher supervised. 

Some broad grouping of schools into small and 
large, or into Groups I, II, and III, on a combina- 
tion of factors, including size and community prob- 
lems, probably is desirable in many communities. 
Much is to be said, however, for administrative 
planning that avoids both the very small and the 


very large school, and that recognizes the principal- 
ship as a position of community leadership that is 
important in itself, regardless of school size. 

When size of salary is closely adjusted to size of 
school the practice is likely to develop of moving 
up every principal one notch when a vacancy oc- 
curs in a large school. It would seem that a better 
means of providing promotional opportunities for 
principals is to provide increments in the principals’ 
schedule to recognize the value of added experience. 
The primary aim should be to enhance the pro- 
fessional status of the principal as a community and 
educational leader and to encourage permanence in 
a given community rather than constant shifting of 
location. 

4. Where the salary of principals was scheduled 
as a differential above the salary as teacher, only 
a few schedules provided any recognition for ex- 
perience as principal; thus teachers who reach the 
teachers’ maximum before promotion to the prin- 
cipalship would receive the maximum salary pos- 
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TABLE 12.—SCHEDULING OF PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES IN 452 
SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES 





Schedule provision 





Percent of schedules having the provision shown 


Group I GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V_ Total 














(49 91 143 104 65 452 
sched- sched- sched- sched sched- _ sched- 
ules) ules) ules ules ules ules) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Total number of schedules making some reference to principals’ 
salaries ‘ ; 81.6% 57.1% 53.1 43 33.8 52.2% 
2. School size reported as a factor in determining salary of elementary 
school principals: 
School size determined by number of pupils 40.8% 3.3% 1.4 2.9 1.5 6.4% 
School size determined by number of teachers 18.4 13.2 9.1 1.9 9.1 
School size determined by number of rooms 4.1 3.3 3 3.8 0.0 3.1 
Total indicating school size as a factor . 63.3% 19.8% 14.0 8.6 9.2 18.6% 
3. Professional preparation reported as a factor in determining salary 
of principals (does not include schedules where principals’ salaries 
are scheduled as a differential above the basic salary schedule for 
teachers). . ‘ P 42.9% 22 .0° 9.8 ».9 6.2 13.7% 
4. Elementary and secondary principals paid the same, for schools of 
like size 8.2 4.4 ».8 1.9 3.0 3.5 
5. Extra pay provided for principals supervising more than one build 
ae 8.2 4.4 ».1 0.0 0.0 2.4 





sible as principal during the first year of service as 
principal. It would 
principal’s salary in such a way as to give some 
recognition for experience, either thru providing 
a definite minimum and maximum with increments, 
or by varying the amount of the differential to 
recognize years of service in the principalship. 

5. The extension of the single salary schedule 


seem desirable to set up the 


to the principalship was noted in a few schedules— 
4 percent—where elementary and secondary prin- 
cipals were paid the same, for schools of like size. 

6. The extra burden imposed by supervision of 
two separate school buildings was recognized in a 
small group of schedules, in Groups I-III, which 
provided from $100 to $300 additional for the super- 


vision of more than one building. 
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V. Conclusions 


Whatever the sequence of topics, an adequate 
statement of salary policy should include the 
six general types of material indicated in the 
outline that follows. Altho based on an analysis 
of single salary schedules, the form of organiza- 
tion suggested would be equally appropriate 
to schedules of other types. 

In addition to covering the topics suggested, 
the printed or mimeographed document in 
which these policies are recorded should be 
fully identified to show the name and location 
of the school district to which they apply, the 
official title of the board or committee by 
which the policy was adopted, and the dates 
when adopted and when effective. 

For convenience of reference it is desirable 
that each section and subsection of the salary- 
schedule policy should be numbered so that 
specific provisions can be readily identified. 

1. Introduction—In a preamble or intro- 
ductory statement information is needed on the 
point of view of the board of education as to 
the purpose of the schedule being adopted and 
the intent of the board toward the administra- 
tion of the schedule. If the board intends to 
follow the schedule, it should say so; if it 
intends to set it aside in certain special circum- 
stances, it should set up explicit safeguards and 
conditions. 

If the teachers association or a general 
administrative committee has participated in 
preparing the schedule, this fact deserves 
recognition in the introduction, and it may be 
indicated that the schedule is mutually agree- 
able to the teachers association and to the 
board. Also, the board may wish to state its 
plan as to working with the local association in 
future revisions of the schedule. 

2. Description of salary classification—A 
brief listing of salary classes and a statement 
of the qualifications basic to appointment in 
each class is desirable. For ease of reference, 
it is well to designate the salary classes with a 
number or letter, such as “Class A” or 
“Class I” for teachers without degrees, 
“Class B” or “Class II” for teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees, and so on. This description 
should indicate whether or not equivalents for 
degrees are recognized. 

3. Basic salary schedule for regular class- 
room teachers—In the basic salary schedule 


the annual salary scheduled for each salary 
step in each salary class is shown, preferably 
in a columnar listing. Separate column head- 
ings should give the class designation and a 
word or two to indicate the minimum qualifica- 
tions for each class. If there are intermediate 
salary classes for half-years or other fractions 
of a year’s preparation, they should also be 
given in full. Salary steps leading to extended- 
service maximums, extra-study maximums, or 
superior-service maximums, if provided, should 
be shown and starred or otherwise marked to 
show that they are granted only conditionally. 

4. Regulations governing the application of 
the salary schedule—This section will answer 
in some detail the many questions that arise 
as to the placement of new teachers who enter 
the school system ; the conditions governing the 
progress from step to step within a salary class; 
the procedure followed in advancing a teacher 
from one salary class to a higher class on the 
basis of added professional preparation; and 
any special provisions governing the recognition 
of extra training, superior service, or factors 
not related to preparation or experience that 
may be part of the local salary policy. 

The problem here is to maintain a balance 
between a treatment that is so brief as to lack 
clarity and one that is so labored and involved 
as to run into pages of explanation. It must be 
recognized that a salary schedule is primarily 
a statement of policy and that it cannot antici- 
pate every detail of administration. 

One helpful plan is that of including pro- 
visions for a committee of teachers and others 
to serve as a continuing advisory committee 
in the administration of the schedule. Such a 
group over a period of months or years would 
make decisions on specific issues that might 
eventually be unified into a series of adminis- 
trative regulations and perhaps be issued as a 
supplement to the salary schedule itself. 

5. Transition from former salaries to new 
salary schedule—No part of the salary schedule 
is more important to teacher morale than the 
adoption of a clear-cut and fair policy in 
placing teachers now in service on a new sched- 
ule. The major alternatives are (a) a direct 
transition that lets present salary determine 
the teacher’s step on the new salary class, and 
(b) a retroactive transition that determines 
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the teacher’s place on the new schedule by 
giving full credit for preparation and evaluated 
experience, regardless of present salary. Various 
compromises and variants of these two plans 
are possible. It is essential that a definite plan 
be adopted that is equally fair to the teacher of 
long experience and to the newcomer just 
entering the school system. 

6. Administrative and supervisory personnel 
and special assignments—Many salary policies 
make no mention at all of salaries of adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel and salaries 
for special assignments; other schedules men- 
tion them merely to indicate that such salaries 
will be fixed individually on special action by 
the board. The second alternative is superior 
to the first but it seems a better plan to go as 
far as possible in outlining definite salary 
policies governing all professional positions. 

The practice of providing extra pay for 
extra services over and above a normal extra- 
curriculum load, when performed at times 
other than the regular school day, is debatable 
but not unusual. Some definite statement on 
this issue should be included in the salary sched- 
ule and, if a policy of extra pay is decided upon, 
the amounts of pay and the conditions of as- 
signment shall be made clear. 

Salary schedules for the noncertificated per- 
sonnel of the schools, chiefly the secretarial 
workers and the building employees, are ap- 
propriately included in the same policy docu- 
ment with the salary schedule for professional 
employees. 


Responsibilities in Developing 
Salary-Schedule Policy 


Salary scheduling is one field where teacher 
participation in school administration has been 
operating in greater or lesser degree for a num- 
ber of years. Certainly no phase of school ad- 
ministration is of greater direct personal con- 
cern to teachers or more subject to the familiar 
generalization that “those who are directly 
affected by administrative policy should have 
an opportunity to contribute to and share in 
the development of that policy.” 

To an increasing degree the local profes- 
sional education organization is serving as 
spokesman and representative of the profes- 
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The 


responsible for 


sional staff in formulating salary policy. 
board of education is legally 
the adoption and enforcement of all mana- 
gerial policies affecting the schools, but it has 
wide discretion in the extent it can go in con- 
sultation and negotiation with the school per- 
sonnel and in the establishment of continuing 
advisory relationships with the organization 
that represents the personnel, 

The board of education, with the profes 
sional assistance of the superintendent of 
schools and his staff, has the responsibility for 
thinking thru the salary plan, making decisions, 
and stating them explicitly, not only on the 
minimum and maximum salaries and _ inter- 
vening steps in the salary classes but on the 
application and administration of the salary 
schedule as it affects both new teachers to be 
appointed and the teachers already in service. 
associations have an equal 


Local teachers 


responsibility for understanding what 4s in- 


cluded in an adequate salary policy, and for 
recommending sound policies. Where the exist- 
ing salary schedule is ambiguous or where no 
official statement is available, the association 
should request the adoption of the kind of 
salary policy that is appropriate to the local 
situation. 

Individual teachers have the right to have 
full and 
explicit statement of the existing salary plan. 


available for their own perusal a 


The board of education should recognize the 
necessity of placing such a statement in the 
hands of every teacher at the time of appoint- 
ment, and of issuing revisions as they may be 
adopted. Where the board of education has 
not provided this in: ,rmation, the teachers as- 
sociation itself, as part of its service to mem- 
bers, should prepare as complete a statement 
as it can secure of the existing salary policy 
and distribute it to members. 

By applying the best thinking of the board, 
administrative staff, teachers 
to the problems of salary scheduling, much 
progress made in developing policies 
that will promote the morale of the professional 
staff, help to draw promising young people 
into the profession, and improve the quality 
of service that the schools render to the com- 
munity. 


and classroom 


can be 











APPENDIX 


Salary-schedule policy—A written plan for 
the payment of school employees formally 
adopted by the board of education. A complete 
salary-schedule policy specifies the salary 
classes, the minimum salaries, the amount and 
number of annual increments and salary steps 
in recognition of experience, the maximum 
salaries, and the principles and conditions 
governing the payment of salaries to various 
groups of school employees. 

Basic salary schedule—An array of the 
salaries specified for regular classroom teachers, 
showing the title of each salary class and a 
complete listing for each class of all the salary 
steps from minimum to maximum. 

Single salary schedule; preparation schedule; 
single schedule (terms used interchangeably) 
—A schedule which specifies equivalent salaries 
for classroom teachers of equivalent prepara- 
tion and experience when assigned to regular 
positions in elementary, junior high, or senior 
high schools. A few single schedules have been 
developed for principals and other groups with 
similar duties and functions. 

Salary class—One division of a basic salary 
schedule, for a group of teachers of equivalent 
preparation or equivalent assignment, showing 
the salary steps from minimum to maximum. 
In single salary schedules a salary class is 
ordinarily defined in terms of academic degrees 
or years of professional preparation. 

Salary step—A specific annual salary within 
a salary class. The number of the step in the 
sequence of annual salaries is determined 
usually by the year of experience, i. e., a teacher 
in his second year of experience is at the second 
step of his salary class. 

Increment—The difference between two 
successive salary steps; the annual increase in 
salary needed to move forward within the 
salary class, Related primarily to recognition 
of experience; ordinarily given each year until 
maximum salary is reached. 

Placement—Evaluation of a teacher’s prep- 
aration and prior experience to determine his 
salary class and salary step; applied usually 
to new teachers, specifically to the crediting of 
prior experience for placement on a salary step 
above the minimum salary. 

Reclassification—T ransfer of a teacher from 
one salary class to another, for example, trans- 
fer to a higher salary class in a single salary 


A.—Glossary 


schedule when teacher has completed profes 
sional study or has met other prerequisites for 
the higher class. Such transfers ordinarily pro- 
vide a salary increase in addition to the second 
increment for experience. 

Study requirement; barrier; hurdle; train- 
ing condition (terms used interchangeably )— 
A provision whereby a teacher is expected to 
submit evidence of professional growth, at 
stated intervals of time, in order to make 
normal progress on the annual steps of his 
salary class; sometimes applies also as a con- 
dition for retaining the maximum 
Requirements aré usually stated in terms of 
college credits; some schedules permit the sub- 
stitution of other educative activities for a part 
of the study requirement. 

Minimum salary—The lowest salary speci- 
fied for a beginner in a salary class; there are 
as many minimum salaries as there are salary 
classes. Ordinarily the beginning teacher with- 
out experience receives the minimum salary of 
the class to which he is assigned on the basis 
of preparation; if there is a local rule that new 
teachers must have completed prior experience, 
the minimum salary is the salary paid to a new 
teacher with the minimum amount of required 
prior experience. 

Maximum salary—The highest salary to be 
paid to an experienced teacher who has com- 
pleted the total number of years of service for 
which credit is given in his salary class; there 
are as many maximum salaries as there are 
salary classes. 

Superior-service. maximum—One or more 
salary steps beyond the normal maximum of a 
salary class, granted by special action of the 
board of education to teachers judged to be 
rendering superior service. 

Extra-study maximum—One or more salary 
steps beyond the normal maximum of a salary 
class, granted to teachers who submit evidence 
of the completion of additional professional 
study, of specified types and under specified 
conditions as set forth in the salary schedule. 

Extended-service maximum—One or more 
salary steps beyond the normal maximum of a 
salary class, granted to teachers who have 
served for some specified number of years at 
the normal maximum ; may be associated with 
requirements for extra study or may be granted 
on years of service alone. 


salary. 
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APPENDIX B 


List of school systems from which the 452 


schedules were obtained. 


Group I. Cities over 100,000 in Population (49) 

Detroit, Michigan 

Flint, Michigan 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Kansas City, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Camden, New Jersey 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Oakland, California 
Sacramento, California 
San Diego, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Tampa, Florida 

Peoria, Illinois 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Gary, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Wichita, Kansas 
Louisville, Kentucky 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Group II. Cities from 30,000 to 100,000 in Population (91) 
Mobile, Alabama Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Fort Smith, Arkansas Lynn, Massachusetts 
Berkeley, California Battle Creek, Michigan 
Burbank, California Bay City, Michigan 
Riverside, California Highland Park, Michigan 
Colorado Springs, Colorado Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Meriden, Connecticut Muskegon, Michigan 
New Britain, Connecticut Port Huron, Michigan 
Norwalk, Connecticut St. Joseph, Missouri 
West Hartford, Connecticut Springfield, Missouri 
Bloomington, Illinois University City, Missouri 
Danville, Illinois Butte, Montana 

East St. Louis, Illinois Bayonne, New Jersey 
Elgin, Illinois Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Moline, Illinois East Orange, New Jersey 
Quincy, Illinois Irvington, New Jersey 
Rock Island, Illinois Montclair, New Jersey 
Rockford, Illinois Orange, New Jersey 
Elkhart, Indiana Passaic, New Jersey 
Muncie, Indiana Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Richmond, Indiana Amsterdam, New York 
Terre Haute, Indiana Elmira, New York 

Cedar Rapids, lowa Jamestown, New York 
Council Bluffs, lowa Niagara Falls, New York 
Dubuque, Iowa Troy, New York 

Sioux City, lowa Durham, North Carolina 
Hutchinson, Kansas Greensboro, North Carolina 
Lexington, Kentucky Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana lina 

Shreveport, Louisiana Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Brockton, Massachusetts East Cleveland, Ohio 
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single salary 


‘Toledo, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Portland, Oregon 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee 
Knoxville, ‘Tennessee 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Richmond, Virginia 
Seattle, Washington 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hamilton, Ohio 

Newark, Ohio 

Norwood, Ohio 

Warren, Ohio 

Zanesville, Ohio 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Amarillo, Texas 

Austin, Texas 

Lubbock, Texas 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Ogden, Utah 

Danville, Virginia 
Newport News, Virginia 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Everett, Washington 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Superior, Wisconsin 

West Allis, Wisconsin 











Albany, California 
Eureka, California 

Palo Alto, California 
Danbury, Connecticut 
East Hartford, Connecticut 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Torrington, Connecticut 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
Key West, Florida 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Dixon, Illinois 

Freeport, Illinois 
Bedford, Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Elwood, Indiana 
Frankfort, Indiana 
Goshen, Indiana 
Huntington City, Indiana 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Michigan City, Indiana 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
New Castle, Indiana 
Shelbyville, Indiana 
Vincennes, Indiana 

Iowa City, lowa 
Keokuk, lowa 
Muscatine, lowa 
Emporia, Kansas 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Salina, Kansas 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 
Bath, Maine 

Salisbury, Maryland 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
Dedham, Massachusetts 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
Natick, Massachusetts 
Reading, Massachusetts 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Winchester, Massachusetts 
Winthrop, Massachusetts 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Birmingham, Michigan 
Ferndale, Michigan 


Group IV. Cities from 5,000 to 


Prescott, Arizona 

Chula Vista, California 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Martinez, California 


Group III. Cities from 10,000 to 30,000 in Population (143) 


Marquette, Michigan 
River Rouge, Michigan 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Hibbing, Minnesota 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Winona, Minnesota 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Clayton, Missouri 
Independence, Missouri 
Kirkwood & Glendale, Mo. 
Billings, Montana 
Great Falls, Montana 
Helena, Montana 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
Reno, Nevada 
Keene, New Hampshire 
Belleville, New Jersey 
Burlington, New Jersey 
Carteret, New Jersey 
Cliffside, New Jersey 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 
Linden, New Jersey 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 
Neptune, New Jersey 
Nutley, New Jersey 
Rutherford, New Jersey 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
Hobbs, New Mexico 
Roswell, New Mexico 
Batavia, New York 
Cortland, New York 
Garden City, New York 
Glen Cove, New York 
Glens Falls, New York 
Gloversville, New York 
Hudson, New York 
Kingston, New York 
Lockport, New York 
Mamaroneck, New York 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg, New York 
Olean, New York 
Ossining, New York 
Peekskill, New York 
Port Chester, New York 
10,000 in Population (104) 
Kentfield, Fairfax & San An- 
selmo, California 
San Luis Obispo, California 
San Rafael, California 
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Rockville Centre, New York 

Saratoga Springs, New York 

Tonawanda, New York 

Minot City, North Dakota 

Alliance, Ohio 

Barberton, Ohio 

Euclid, Ohio 

Garfield Heights, Ohio 

Ironton, Ohio 

Lancaster, Ohio 

Marietta, Ohio 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 

Painesville, Ohio 

Parma, Ohio 

Piqua, Ohio 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Ponca City, Oklahoma 

Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 

Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 

Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 

Darby, Pennsylvania 

Haverford, Pennsylvania 

Jeannette, Pennsylvania 

Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania 

Shenandoah, Pennsylvania 

Sumter, South Carolina 

Abilene, Texas 

Corsicana, Texas 

San Angelo, Texas 

Victoria, Texas 

Burlington, Vermont 

Aberdeen, Washington 

Bellingham, Washington 

Bremerton, Washington 

Olympia, Washington 

Vancouver, Washington 

Yakima, Washington 

Appleton, Wisconsin 

Cudahy, Wisconsin 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

South Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

Wausau, Wisconsin 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Longmont, Colorado 
New Canaan, Connecticut 
Seymour, Connecticut 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 

















Ocala, Florida 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Bellwood, Illinois 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
Madison, Illinois 
Paris, Illinois 

Peru, Illinois 
Taylorville, Illinois 
Woodstock, Illinois 
Brazil, Indiana 
Franklin, Indiana 
Jasper City, Indiana 
Lebanon City, Indiana 
Martinsville, Indiana 
Portland, Indiana 
Princeton, Indiana 
Rushville, Indiana 
Sullivan, Indiana 
Washington, Indiana 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Oclwein, lowa 

Great Bend, Kansas 
Corbin, Kentucky 
Jenkins, Kentucky 
Jennings, Louisiana 
Plaquemine, Louisiana 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 
Concord, Massachusetts 
Middleboro, Massachusetts 


Orange, Massachusetts 
Winchendon, Massachusetts 
Ionia, Michigan 

Trenton, Michigan 

St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
Stillwater, Minnesota 
Exeter, New Hampshire 
Bogota, New Jersey 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
Glen Rock, New Jersey 
Madison, New Jersey 
Pitman, New Jersey 
Roselle Park, New Jersey 
Somerville, New Jersey 
Tenafly, New Jersey 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Portales, New Mexico 
Bronxville, New York 
East Rochester, New York 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Hudson Falls, New York 
Mount Kisco, New York 
Newark, New York 
Patchogue, New York 
Scotia, New York 
Tarrytown, New York 
Wellsville, New York 
Bedford, ( Yhio 

Bexley, Ohio 


Group V. Cities from 2,500 to 5,000 in Population (65) 


Fayette, Alabama 
Williams, Arizona 
La Mesa, California 
Arcadia, Florida 
Vero Beach, Florida 
Glenview, Illinois 
Robinson, Illinois 
Crown Point, Indiana 
East Gary, Indiana 
Nappanee, Indiana 
Bunkie, Louisiana 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts 
Bessemer, Michigan 
Melvindale, Michigan 
Crosby-Ironton, Minnesota 
Gilbert, Minnesota 
Moss Point, Mississippi 
Jackson, Missouri 


Overland, Missouri 
Littleton, New Hampshire 
Belman, New Jersey 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 
Closter, New Jersey 
Franklin, New Jersey 
Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 
Rumson, New Jersey 
Springfield, New Jersey 
Deming, New Mexico 

Hot Springs, New Mexico 
Croton-Harmon, New York 
Frankfort, New York 
Gowanda, New York 
Northport, New York 
South Glens Falls, New York 
Crestline, Ohio 

Fairview, Ohio 

Glouster, Ohio 

Perrysburg, Ohio 
Wellington, Ohio 
Hillsboro, Oregon 
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Dover City, Ohio 
Gallipolis, Ohio 

Maple Heights, Ohio 
Oakwood, Ohio 

Reading, Ohio 

Upper Arlington, Ohio 
Urbana, Ohio 

Henryetta, Oklahoma 
Albany, Oregon 

Baker, Oregon 

Corvallis, Oregon 
Brentwood, Pennsylvania 
Forest Hills, Pennsylvania 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Media, Pennsylvania 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 
Warren, Rhode Island 
Gaffney, South Carolina 
Electra, Texas 
Plainview, Texas 

San Benito, ‘Texas 
Brigham, Utah 

South Salt Lake, Utah 
Tooele, Utah 
Bennington, Vermont 
Covington, Virginia 
Radford, Virginia 
Anacortes, Washington 
Kelso, Washington 
Puyallup, Washington 


West Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hatboro, Pennsylvania 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 
Pierre, South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Freeport, ‘Texas 
Gladewater, Texas 
Pharr, Texas 

Wharton, Texas 

Alpine, Utah 

Nebo, Utah 

Nephi, Utah 

Park City, Utah 

Sandy, Utah 

Auburn, Washington 
Camas, Washington 
Chehalis, Washington 
Enumclaw, Washington 
Omak, Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
Renton, Washington 
Toppenish, Washington 
Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin 











It Has Happened Here— 


Following faculty discussions, a committee rep- 
resenting the faculty was appointed by the Teachers 
Association at the request of the Superintendent, 
to discuss revision of the salary schedule. After a 
series of conferences and after much data were 
gathered thru the Research Department, a tentative 
schedule was proposed to the faculty for study. 
In the spring of 1946, the committee presented its 
— to the Board of Education for 
study 


Many controversial points were carefully con- 
sidered, including annual increments, maximum 
and minimum salaries, in-service study require- 
ments, single salary schedule with reference to 


position and sex, recognition of professional 
growth, selection and eg of personnel and 


ability of the community to finance the schedule. 


This statement of policy represents the recom- 
mendations of the Superintendent, the Teachers 
Committee and a committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The recommendations received the unani- 
mous approval of the Board of Education. 


From salary schedule bulletin released by Board of 
Education of Battle Creek, Michigan, April 1946. 




















